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Harding “Regency” featured below. Four subtle tones in a sculp- 
tured, two level embossed de a at home with traditional or 
modern. This Harding hroadloom give § any room the Interest of 
pattern... welcomes years of active use with a minimum of care. 
In Wood Beige, Pinefrost Green, Birch Grey. See “‘Regency’”’ for 
modern living luxury at very reasonable cost. 


Quite apart from the charm it gives to any room, 
the sheer comfort of living with the restful softness 


of Harding underfoot makes it a good investment. 


And from the looms of Harding come the quality, the 
long-wearing, easy-care sturdiness that have made 
Harding the first name in carpets. Whether you 
decide on broadloom in room-size rug or wall-to-wall 
carpeting, for lasting beauty, living comfort, long 
wear and easy care, choose Harding... the name 
you know and trust. 


af ln 
re 
Harding “Carvecraft”, shown in room at left. Note the interest of 
l ght and shadow from the sculptured de sign, re flect ng two tones of 
one colour. See how this Harding ( ‘arpet gives warmth and character 
to eve rything in the scene. Loomed in selected all-wool yarn, Harding 


*“(arvecraft’’ is available in Le af Gre en, Mushroom Be ge, M ulbe rry 


Rose, Pewter Gre y. 


for the Harding booklet, “Care of Your Carpets and Rugs”. 
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SCIENCE HAS INCREASED YOUR LIFE EXPECTANCY... 


Now you 


Your later years can be your fullest 


years when you receive a lifetime 


retirement income provided by New York 


Life’s low premium Whole Life insurance. 


When the business and family obligations of 
youth have ended, the most carefree years of life 
can begin—if you’re financially independent. 


When you’ve reached retirement age, New York 
Life’s Whole Life plan can be used to pay you a 
fixed monthly amount for the rest of your iife—for 
necessities, travel or hobbies. It will supplement 
income from your other life insurance policies, 
your company pension plan and other savings. And 
until you retire, the Whole Life plan provides sub- 
stantial life insurance protection for your family. 
Moreover, any cash value available could be used 
for an emergency. 


Economies made possible by Whole Life’s mini- 
mum face amount of $10,000 are passed on to you 
in low premiums. So you can probably afford more 
Whole Life insurance than the $10,000 minimum in 
order to increase both family protection and retire- 
ment income. 


For example, the annual premium per $1,000 for 
standard Whole Life insurance is only $17.59 at age 
25; $23.59 at 35; $33.64 at 45; $50.46 at 55. And 


more enjoyable! 


dividends can be used to reduce your premium 
payments. 
Ask your New York Life agent about this life 
insurance that can offer you a brighter tomorrow 
at a cost you can afford today! Or mail coupon! 


Since 1858 New York Life Has Been 
Helping Canadians Save and Plan 


For nearly 100 years New York Life has been 
helping Canadians save and plan for the future. 
And New York Life is also helping build that 
future. Today New York Life has over $200,000,000 
of insurance in force in Canada and over $164,000,000 
invested from the Atlantic to Pacific in Canadian 
Federal, Provincial, Municipal and _ Industrial Dept. M156, 320 Bay St. 
securities and in mortgages. Wherever you go in Toronto, Ontario 


Canada you'll find New York Life funds actively 


Canada’s natural resources——oil, iron ore, petro- 
chemicals—and communications facilities. 


me with my current tax questions 


can make living longer 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In U.S.A., 51 Madison Ave , New York 10, N.Y.) 


A free copy of your “Canadian Tax Booklet” that will heip 


Full information on your new Whole Life insurance coverage 


ond your booklet “A Man and His Dream” 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIFE GROUP 
HOSPITALIZATION ACCIDENT 
MAJOR MEDICAL AND SICKNESS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO, ONT. 
CIty PROV 
Victoria, Vancouver, New Westminster, Calgory, Edmonton 
Regina, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec City, Halifax 
POSTAL DISTRICT. 
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What about 
arms for the Arabs? 


the Government’s handling of 
an issue is so bad as to confuse people 
on the merits of the issue itself. A case in 
point is the sale of Canadian arms to Middle 
Eastern countries. In spite of the Govern- 
ment's lame explanations of its policy, we 
still think the policy is right. 

The sale of arms abroad is a difficult 
question at best for a peace-loving democ- 
racy, and two of the world’s troubled areas 
today show just how difficult it is. One ts 
the subcontinent of India and Pakistan. 
These two countries, both members of the 
commonwealth and valued friends of Can- 
ada, look upon each other as enemies. 
Canada has no wish to take sides in their 
quarrel, but if she did want to take India’s 
side one good way would be to impose an 
embargo on arms shipments to either. 


India has a relatively strong industrial 
plant and could arm herself without much 
difficulty. Pakistan has no heavy industry 
at all. If ether nations refused to sell her 
arms on the ground that Pakistan is in a 
“sensitive” area, as the diplomatic jargon 
has it, then Pakistan would be left totally 
defenseiess 

But of course not all other nations would 
so refuse. If the Western allies won't sell 
arms, the Soviet bloc will. This may not be 
a major consideration in the case of such 
a loyal friend as Pakistan, but it ts certainly 
a major consideration among the uncom- 
mitted countries of the Middle East. 


There the problems of neutrality are even 
more delicate. For obvious reasons, the in- 
stinctive sympathy of the average Westerner 
lies with Israel—a modern democracy like 
our own, a country whose representatives 
think as we do on most abstract questions, 


a place where the Western visitor feels at 
home, and moreover a plucky underdog 
outnumbered more than twenty to one by 
the Arab states. 

But, though we rightly want to be friends 
with the Israeli, we don’t want to be enemies 
of the Arabs. That is what creates the West- 
ern dilemma in the Middle East. 

Aside from the obvious security factor— 
that with the Arab states as enemies the 
West will have trouble holding the oil re- 
sources on which its navies and air forces 
depend—there’s another element of special 
importance to Canada. This country’s most 
valued role in world affairs is that of medi- 
ator, disinterested “friend of the court.” 
How can any nation be accepted as a 
mediator if all its help goes to one side? 

Canada sold more than two million dollars 
worth of war material to Israel in the past 
two years. Last summer a request involving 
a third of that sum came from an Arab 
country, Egypt. Refusal would hardly have 
crippled the Egyptian air force, which how- 
ever trail it may be is unlikely to be much 
affected by fifteen Harvard trainers more 
or less, but it would certainly have been a 
grim snub to a country whose trust and 
friendship Canada wants to have. 

The Canadian Government has refused, 
and we hope it will keep on refusing, many 
more arms orders than it accepts even from 
friendly countries. But to take the easy 
course of refusing all requests from outside 
the NATO alliance, and thus avoid the 
charge of being a “merchant of death” mak- 
ing blood money out of other people’s wars, 
seems to us to have only the outward ap- 
pearance of neutrality. Pontius Pilate wash- 
ed his hands too, but he didn’t get them 
clean. 
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And in yot 
you can enjoy 


the extra 


Model 2952 — 21” Model 3131 — 21” Model 210 — 21” 


uw own home 


dependability of 
* 


Model 2532: “Topper 21”, 19-tube mantel 
with top-front tuning. Shown with matching base. 


OU CAN count on the men who design and build marine radar to ensure 

safety of life at sea to keep Marconi the leader in TV, too. And this year’s 
“Topper” Series does just that, giving you the features, the performance, the 
dependability you'd expect from Canada’s largest electronic specialists . . . giving 
you too the benefits of Marconi’s exclusive LIFE TESTING technique that 
saves you trouble by spotting trouble before your set leaves the factory. 
Just look at all the Marconi “Topper” features . . . Easy, up-front tuning. Signal Monitor, to let you 
adjust to the precise signal strength of various channels. Automatic focussing, aluminized picture tube. 
Removable tinted safety glass. Cascode-Turret Tuner for dependable, noise-free reception. Marconi 
engineering throughout. 

You can also buy the “Topper 17” model No. 2832, and the “Topper de luxe” model No. 2952. 
See the whole “Topper” Series at your Marconi dealer's, in Mastercraft cabinets of Hi-tone walnut, 
mahogany and limed oak finish. Test them! You'll agree the Marconi “Topper” is tops in today’s TV for 
extra performance, extra dependability ! 


*Canadian Marconi has supplied more marine equipment for 
Canadian registered vessels than all other manufacturers combined, 


CANADIAN Marconi COMPANY, MONTREAL @ CANADA'S LARGEST ELECTRONIC SPECIALISTS 
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‘the fabulous new 


‘Evinrude 


Here’s the motor that had to 

come—the first truly custom 

styled outboard motor ever built, 
— 4 30 eager H.P. housed in spec- 
tacular beauty ready for in- 
stant command with finger-tip 
control. 
Electric starting, with  fuel- 
saving Cruis-Throttle, two-tone 
finished in gray with bright red 
and chrome trim, the Lark is a 


dream motor come true! 


You'll find the ultimate 
in outboard motor luxury 
in every power and price 
range in the nine new 
superb Evinrudes. See 
them now at your dealer's 
—he is listed under “‘Out- 
board Motors” in the 


‘phone book. 


Ask him about the con- 
venient time payment 


plan. 


Write for free literature 
and “Sportsman's Hand- 


hook 


Qexciting new 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


EVINRUDE MOTORS PETERBOROUGH, CANADA 


Division of Ovtboord, Marine & Manufacturing Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
also monufacturers of Lawn-Boy ond Lown-Cruiser power mowers, Snow- 
Boy ond Snow-Cruiser snow blowers and lron-Horse gosoline engines. 


MADE IN CANADA 


= Coast te Coast Sales & Service for over a Quarter of a Century 
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By BEVERLEY BAXTER 


The magnificent movie maker 


IT WAS ONE of those drizzling 
mugwump Saturdays peculiar to 
the British climate in midwinter. 
The weather was not cold enough 
to make the fireside attractive, 
and it was too soggy for golf. 

“‘Let’s go and see Richard III,” 
said my wife. As a precaution we 
phoned the Leicester Square 
Cinema where it was having its 
first run and after considerable 
pressure we were allotted two 
seats at a guinea each. 

That astonishing fellow Sir 
Alexander Korda had made the 
picture with Sir Laurence Olivier 
who not only directed it but 
played the lead. But would the 
cinema addicts really go to see a 
picture with Shakespeare as the 
script writer? We soon had the 
answer to that. A queue of hun- 
dreds were waiting outside. 

Seldom have I had such an 
experience in the cinema or the 
theatre as on that Saturday after- 
noon. Shakespeare would have 
reveled in it. As for Olivier, I do 
not believe there is another actor 
in the world who could bring such 
relish to the role of the hunch- 
back Richard who murdered his 
way to the throne and was killed 
in the civil war he provoked. 

Korda and Olivier! What a 
combination! 


xinc: Laurence Olivier plays lead 
in Alexander Korda’s last film. 


Less than a week later there 
were even bigger crowds in Tra- 
falgar Square outside the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The 
sad - faced handsome Olivier 
walked up the steps to the pulpit 
and with perfect language and 
diction paid tribute to the dead 
Korda. The incredible Hungarian 
had passed from life to legend. 

It is customary when a famous 
man dies to dwell upon his vir- 
tues and ignore his failings— 
hence the old English expression, 


MACLEAN'S 


“He lies like an epitaph.” But 
the story of Alexander Korda is 
one that comprises comedy, sat- 
ire, greatness and incredulity. If 
a novelist had invented him the 
verdict would have been: ‘No 
one would believe that such a 
man could have existed.””’ And 
by all the canons of judgment 
that verdict would be justified. 


KING-MAKER: Korda and wife, Can- 
adian-born Alexandra Boycun. 


“Being a Hungarian is not a 
nationality, it is a profession,” 
Korda once said. But then with 
his soft, weary, humorous voice 
he could make anything sound 
like an epigram. 

When the First World War 
ended Budapest was the dead 
capital of a dead country. The 
victors at Versailles decided that 
the ramshackle Austro - Hun- 
garian Empire should be carved 
up into independent states. Just 
how the states were to survive 
wasa problem that did not unduly 
depress those architects of disas- 
ter Woodrow Wilson, Georges 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George and 
Orlando. 

Young Alexander Korda had 
been a sort of journalist who be- 
came a sort of soldier in the war. 
He had also dabbled in films, but 
his real hobby was to make ironic 
comments on life in a soft per- 
suasive voice. Any student 
of human nature would have 
prophesied that he would spend 
his life as a café commentator 
with a mordant wit. 

Somehow he made his way to 
Paris and later on he somehow 
made his way to London. Forgive 
the repetition of the word but of 
all the vague men I ever met he 
was the most vague and the most 
amusing. Nature had cast him in 
the mold of the melancholy 
jester. As for a balance sheet it 
meant Continued on page 44 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


| 


After advertising the King discussion, the CBC threw it out. 


Why the CBC shunned the King story 


IN ALL ITS twenty years the 
Liberal government has never 
looked as stupid as at this session 
of parliament. In most cases the 
government had no one outside 
itself to blame—as, for instance, 
when the Rt. Hon. James G. 
Gardiner thought he could divert 
attention from an indiscreet re- 
mark by having it erased from 
Hansard. But there have been 
times when the government was 
a victim of circumstance, made 
to look foolish by no act or omis- 
sion of its own. One such was the 
alleged ‘“‘censorship’”’ of a CBC 
television discussion of a recent 
biography of Mackenzie King. 
No member of the government 
had anything to do with the can- 
cellation of that program project. 
The mess the CBC got into was 
entirely of its own making. Jack 
Pickersgill, Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, had heard 
about the proposed telecast from 
a friend but hadn’t thought to 
mention it to his colleagues, so 
most of the cabinet heard of it for 
the first time when a CCF mem- 
ber asked a question in the House 
about it. But the incriminating 
circumstances were such that 


relayed to Toronto by the CBC 
London man before anyone there 
had had a chance to read the 
book 

Nevertheless, it was a book 
with obvious program possibili- 


ties. There had been plenty of 


advance notice that it would be a 
hostile and highly controversial 
biography. Whether the book 
itself were good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, a TV pane} could have a 
lively time with its subject mat- 
ter, the early career of the late 
prime munister. 

Tentatively, therefore, the idea 
was accepted. In London an 
interview with authors Ferns and 
Ostry was recorded on film and 
sent to Toronto for use if and 
when the program was broadcast. 
A CBC man in Ottawa was in- 
structed to sound out various 
people to see whether they would 
take part if a decision were made 
to go ahead with the program. 

One who accepted was Fred 
Gibson of Queen’s University, 
who is writing a book of his own 
about Mackenzie King and has 
also worked with R. MacGregor 
Dawson on the official biography 
Another was John Stevenson, 


New Montreal Branch 


Office Building 
Opened in 1953 


Modest Beginning lor a Modern 


The village of Wawanesa, Manitoba, in the year 1895 
must have appeared an unlikely place to launch an 
insurance company But twenty district farmers who 
met that year, thought otherwise and the Wawanesa 
Mutual was formed. 

Following the contribution of $20.00 from each man, 
a single room over the drug store became the focal point 
of operations. The Company's coffers showed only $5.96 
in surplus at the end of the first year The farmer- 
directors were forced to borrow money on their personal 
notes to meet claims. 

Wawanesa Mutual now ranks among the giants of Can- 
adian insurance companies Despite the Company's 
amazing growth during the past 60 years, the Head 
Office remains in the small, unassuming town of 
Wawanesa, Manitoba. A truly national achievement, 
Wawanesa Mutual today protects the property of more 
Canadians than any other company. 


hardly anyone will believe this, Ottawa editor of Saturday Night, \ “aly peae 

and some of the people most con- in King’s lifetime was one of 
vinced that the government sup- his bitterest enemies. C203 


pressed the program are CBC 
employees. 

The idea of having a television 
discussion of the Mackenzie King 
biography originated in London 
last November. It was suggested 
to the CBC’s London man by the 
authors, Bernard Ostry and H.S. 
Ferns, or by their British pub- 
lishers, and the suggestion was 


MacGregor Dawson himself 
declined. So did Fred McGregor, 
probably King’s oldest friend and 
one of his literary executors. So 
did Senators Norman Lambert 
and C. G. Power, who are not 
great admirers of Mackenzie 
King but who wanted no associa- 
tion with the Ferns-Ostry book 
So, most Continued on page 58 
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» Among the Early Founders 


HEAD OFFICE — WAWANESA, MANITOBA 
TORONTO MONTREAL EDMONTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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at G-E appliance store 


ay > 
like a ches, Cook meals in a Jiffy 
. 1956 G-E Stratoliner _ new automatic plug-in griddle, ... Hi-Speed Calrod elements 
in Mix-or-Match Colors. wonderful for pancakes. are faster than gas. 


= buy heat at touch of a 


button Roasts done to perfection 
. handy pushbuttons for con- ...Or a complete oven meal for ... electric meat thermometer 
< trolled fingertip cooking. 24 persons, automatically. ends peeking, guessing. 


| 
> 


Eastest oven the wold Wash oven elements 

to clean at the dink You can afford this range 

ae Starlight Grey’ porcelain, ...Calrod bake and broil units, ... about $4.80 per week after 

A, round corners, chrome shelves. no old-fashioned open coils. small down payment. 
~ CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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This lovely 1956 G-E Stratoliner is the completely 
deluxe range that meets every cooking and baking 
need. Gives you all the  time-and-work-saving 
advantages for which G-E Ranges are famous, plus 
traditional G-E quality and styling. See the mag- 
nificent new Stratoliner for ’56 in Turquoise Green, 
7% Canary Yellow or Satin White, at your G-E Dealer’s. 


Sed 
Model CJ-402N 


iit 


Bake - Boil . Fry - Roast - Broil... Automatically |- 
GENERAL (3) ELECTRIC 
PUSHBUTTON RANGE 
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...When it rains the press stays in! 


A duck and a ‘Terylene’/wool suit have only one 
thing in common—an enviable way of looking 
debonair after getting caught in a shower. We're 
not claiming that “Terylene’/wool fabrics are 
waterproof—but they will hold creases and 
pleats and resist wrinkling better than any other 


type of blend you can buy. 


A suit made from this remarkable fabric will 
keep its shape and its neat trim appearance with 
little or no upkeep, even after weeks of wear. 

*Terylene’—Canada’s most talented textile 
fibre—will not shrink or stretch, which means 
lasting shape-retention, Its strength and re- 


Wonderful weather for Terylene* suits... 


silience give it outstanding wrinkle-resistance 
and wrinkle-recovery—the few wrinkles your 
suit might pick up fall out overnight, leaving 
it good as new in the morning. 


The suits shown above are made from 55/45 
*Terylene’/wool fabric. When shopping look for 
the distinctive “Terylene’ trade mark—it identi- 
fies approved ‘Terylene’ blends and fabrics. 
CaNnapian INpusTRIES LimrreD. 


Limited quantities of women’s “Terylene’/wool suits, by 
The Right-Made Garment Ltd. are now available at Eaton’s, 
Toronto, Victoria, Saskatoon + La Cre Paquette, Quebec 
City + Morcan’s, Ottawa + Hupson’s Bay Company, 
Winnipeg Morvon’s, Edmonton. 


keep your eye 


on 


THE TALENTED TEXTILE FIBRE 


"Registered trade mark polyester fibre 
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Since this crash nineteen months ago seven people have lived in a nightmare of debt, worry and pain. Three others died. 


seven who survived 


The tragedy of an auto accident doesn’t end with the dead or 
the damaged. Here is the stark story of seven people who lived 


1 MOST Canadians who think about it, 

the annual cost of traffic accidents is 
fairly simple, fairly predictable and fairly 
final: 


Lives lost: 2,000 plus 
Property damage: $60,000,000 plus 


But, appalling though it is, this is not nearly 
the total reckoning. In terms of human trag- 
edy, despair and economic hardship, it may 
not even be half the reckoning. For, in almost 
every fatal traffic accident there are the 
“lucky ones’”—the ones who escape alive 
while others die. Almost always they go un- 
noticed in the black and cruel headlines; if 
noticed, they are soon forgotten. They have 
their own personal statistic—injured: sixty 
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BY SIDNEY KATZ 


thousand plus. But there’s no way of translat- 
ing this statistic and finding its price in loss 
and suffering. Those who made it return to 
anonymity: the anonymity of the fortunate 
survivor. This is the story of seven such 
people—seven people who lived through a 
single accident. 


JUST AFTER midnight on August 1, 1954, 
William Korotash, a _ forty-seven-year-old 
factory worker, got into his car in Brantford, 
Ont., and started driving toward his home in 
Preston, twenty miles away. It was ideal 
weather for motoring: the night was warm and 
clear, the highway dry. 

Korotash had six people with him in the 
car. They were in a happy frame of mind, 
having spent the evening at a dance at the 


Ukrainian Hall in Brantford. Seated in the 
front seat with Korotash were his wife Annie, 
and Joseph Zelieniuk, a twenty-nine-year-old 
bachelor who worked in a metal foundry. In 
the back seat were Korotash’s cousin Oiga 
Krawchyk and her fifty-two-year-old husband 
Constantine, a textile worker, and Korotash’s 
daughters, Rosalie, fourteen, and Carol, eight. 
They all lived in Preston 

At the very moment that Korotash was 
leaving Brantford, another car was entering it. 
It was a blue sedan driven by Wesley Steven- 
son, a sixty-five-dollar-a-week Brantford bus 
driver. In the front seat with Stevenson were 
his wife Muriel, and Al Jones, a fellow bus 
driver. The trio had spent the evening drink 
ing beer in Paris, seven miles away, and were 
now almost home. 


Continued on next page @@ SSD 
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PHOTOS BY JOHN SEBERT 


JOSEPH ZELIENIUK: on crutches, can’t work 


After a year in hospital, he's still in almost constant pain, can’t 
work and has run through his savings. He has collected only $3,000. 


It was 12.10 a.m. The night was clear. The | 


= WESLEY STEVENSON: $75,000 in debt 
ae He was hospitalized for four months, served a four-month f 
re sentence in prison for dangerous driving. Now he must 
:. pay damages. ‘'l'll be the rest of my life paying,"’ he says. 
4 
ik ROSALIE KOROTASH: two broken legs 
ae After the crash that killed her father she was in hospital for six 
: THE SEVEN WHO SURVIVED continued months. Her legs still bother her and she can't play school sports. 
At exactly 12.10 a.m., the two cars met on a by permanent scars. She has received only a pitals. She still can’t stand on her feet long 
‘ curve on highway No. 24, at the northwest little more than $7,000 of the $40,396 damages enough to do her own housework. Friends tell ke 
C limits of Brantford. Stevenson, on the wrong awarded to her. Too weak to work, and with her her that she has aged fifteen years since the acci- = 
eS side of the road, was going at a high speed. In husband dead, she’s in dire economic straits. She dent. The right side of her face has been pushed -s 
Ss the head-on crash that followed, William Koro- owes $7,000 in medical and other bills. She’s out of shape. “I cried when I first saw myself in = 
a tash and Constantine Krawchyk were killed at supporting herself and her three children on a a mirror after the accident,”’ she says. She col- ps 
oh once. Muriel Stevenson died twenty minutes small amount of insurance that was left her. It’s lected less than $7,000 of the $37,986 awarded Ju 
Ess after being admitted to hospital. The two cars rapidly dwindling. She sometimes says, “I think to her. It was spent on medical expenses. St 
eg were totally demolished. it would be best if we all took poison.” we 
34 These were the main features of the accident JOSEPH ZELIENIUK was unconscious for vin 
_ which were emphasized in the newspaper reports ROSALIE KOROTASH spentsix painful months twelve days after the crash. He didn’t get out fre 
on the following day. But the full and terrible story in hospital with two broken legs. She still can’t of hospital for almost a year. Awarded $18,399 ju 
a of the accident has yet to be written. It is the participate fully in school athletic programs. Her damages, he actually received about $3,000— not hi 
“ story of what happened to the seven “lucky legs bother her in certain kinds of weather. Her enough to meet his doctor and hospital bills. He I 
as ones’’ who survived that awful instant on No. education is going to suffer because of the loss of still hobbles on crutches, doesn’t know when bea 
rad 24 at 12.10 a.m., August 1, 1954. her father. he’ll be able to work again. He’s depressed by - 
BEE Before the accident, the seven survivors were the enforced idleness of the past nineteen 
aS in good health and economically comfortable. CAROL KOROTASH spent three months in months. ‘I’m still suffering pain,” he says, th 
= The future looked bright. A fraction of a second hospital with a broken leg and severe concus- “and my money’s running out. What’s going to — 
; changed everything. Here’s what has happened to sion. Her mother states that she has been ex- happen to me?” _ 
Pet the seven survivors in the past nineteen months: tremely “‘nervous”’ since the accident. She too les 
ae will not have good educational opportunities. AL JONES, after three costly months away = 
% ANNIE KOROTASH was in hospital for nine from work due to injuries, was able to return to we 
months; she’s still crippled. Her face is marred OLGA KRAWCHYK spent four months in hos- his bus-driving job. 
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OLGA KRAWCHYK: permanently injured 


She spent four months in hospital and is still in poor health with face 
injuries. Awarded $37,986, she has collected less than $7,000. 


CAROL KOROTASH: head injury, fracture 


WESLEY STEVENSON incurred injuries that 
kept him in hospital for four months. He’s still 
unable to work. He’s served four months in 
prison after having been found guilty of danger- 
ous driving. He’s lost his home and his car. His 
sister supports him: he hasn’t made a cent since 
July 31, 1954. It’s possible that some day 
Stevenson will recover sufficiently to go back to 
work. It’s unlikely, however, that he will ever 
recover from the financial ruin resulting directly 
from the accident. An Ontario Supreme Court 
judged him responsible for the crash and ordered 
him to personally pay $75,016.45 to the victims. 
“I’m a ruined man,” says Stevenson. “I’m now 
virtually a slave. I'll spend the rest of my life 
paying.” 

The Stevenson accident is a tragic example of 
the dilemma that, conceivably, could face any- 
one who may become involved in an automobile 
accident, either as the guilty party or as a blame- 
less victim. If a person is killed, the court may 
order the guilty party to pay his dependent 
family an amount of money equal to the amount 
he might have earned had he lived the normal 
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cars neared. Suddenly one swung out... 


AL JONES: three jobless months 


Hg 


She was in hospital for three months and is still extremely nervous 
from her injuries. With her father dead her schooling may be brief. 


ANNIE 


life span. Injured survivors may also be awarded 
the costs of medical care and other expenses. In 
addition they may be compensated for their 
suffering and loss of earning power. In the 
Stevenson accident the damages awarded— $96,- 
781.95-—-were not unreasonable since there were 
three parties involved: the Korotashes, the 
Krawchyks and Joseph Zelieniuk. Stevenson’s 
insurance protection amounted to only $21,- 
765.50. Therefore, he still owes $75,016.45. And 
for each year he defaults, there is added to this 
amount almost $4,000 in interest. 

Stevenson sees no escape from his financial 
nightmare. He constantly worries about the 
future. “‘It’s hopeless,” he says. His appetite 
has been so affected that at one time his weight 
had dropped from a normal one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds to one hundred and thirty- 
five. Today he weighs one hundred and fifty- 
five. On his bus driver’s salary before the acci- 
dent he managed to keep out of debt, but he 
couldn’t save any money. He hasn’t earned a 
cent since July 31, 1954, and he doesn’t know 
when he’ll be well enough to go back to work. 


The least seriously injured of the survivors, he was bedridden and 
unable to work for three months. Now he's back at bus-driving job 


These seven people lived to remember 


KOROTASH: crippled, widowed, jobless 


Even after nine months in hospital her face is permanently scarred 
She owes $7,000, must keep three children on meagre insurance 


Even if his health permitted, he couldn’t go back 
to driving a bus: the Ontario vehicles branch will 
not grant him a license until he has discharged 
his debts. Lacking an income, he has been un- 
able to pay a single dollar to the victims of the 
accident for which he was responsible. At present 
he is dependent on his sister and wife He re- 
cently remarried. His assets have vanished. 
Unable to keep up payments on his house, he 
turned it over to his sister. His own medical bills 
totaled over two thousand dollars. His late wife’s 
funeral expenses were eight hundred and fifty 
dollars. He still needs physiotherapy treatments 
for his left arm three times a week. Stevenson is 
pessimistic about ever being able to pay off the 
damages awarded against him. ‘It’s hopeless,’ 
he says. “‘I figured out that even if I paid my 
creditors at the rate of a thousand dollars a year, 
it would take me hundreds of years to get in 
the clear.”’ 

A. W. Boos QC, the Kitchener lawyer who 
represented the Korotashes and Joe Zelieniuk, 
has pointed out that today anybody may face 
financial ruin unless Continued on page 54 
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Fifteen years of unprecedented prosperity have confounded the prophets. 


But what of the future? Will we keep on getting richer? How many people can we 


absorb? What are the chances of depression? 


How long 


can the boom last? 


Here are some answers from business reporter and economist PETER C. NEWMAN 


FOR FIFTEEN JITTERY YEARS Canada has 
been growing faster than any country in 
history. Because every past boom has been 
foliowed by a bust, most of us are wondering 
how long good times will last. 

Many, looking back at history, feel this is a 
critical year. The boom that followed World 
War I ended abruptly eleven years later in the 
miseries of a decade-long depression. Could 
1956 the eleventh year after World War II 
strike a parallel? 

While most Canadians are asking how long 

their wages and salaries will keep rising, a few 
cautious ones are wondering how long their 
jobs will last. Apartment dwellers want to 
know if this is a good time to buy a new home, 
or if a collapse of the real-estate market could 
wipe out their down payments. Investors face 
the quandary of whether to sell stocks to buy 
bonds or vice versa. Many employees worry 
over the ultimate purchasing power of the 
pension dollars they are storing up now. House- 
wives would like to be sure whether to buy that 
automatic dishwasher now or wait till next 
year. 
' ‘The answers are subject to many ifs. Most of 
the economic experts agree there is only a slim 
chance of Canada’s current boom collapsing 
into the kind of depression that blighted the 
Thirties. Canada, they are quick to point out, 
has not, through some economic miracle, be- 
come eternally prosperous. Periodic business 
slowdowns will occur. But, with some luck, 
they claim these pauses can be turned into 
breathing spells that will prevent a boom-bust 
sequence. 

This is how many economists diagnose that 
part ‘of our economic health that is largely 
within our own control: powerful factors are 
present to keep the boom rolling. The con- 
sumers’ spending mood will continue, and 
although there are real danger signs in the 
national binge of borrowing and credit buying, 
two thirds of Canadian families still carry no 
installment debt and outstanding credit is being 
balanced by savings. One of the industrialized 
world’s highest birth rates ensures Canada 


The author, who speaks four languages, is a 
master of commerce and Financial Post writer. 


a larger domestic market to keep secondary 
industries expanding. 

Stock speculation is not likely to break the 
boom. Safeguards have been set up against a 
market collapse like that of 1929. Government 


social legislation provides another road block: 
against depression. An enormous backlog of ‘ 


public works could be used to soak up any 
serious unemployment outbreak. 

Canada has become the world’s greatest 
supermarket for raw materials. There is no 
foreseeable end to the demand outside the 
country for many of our products. Develop- 
ment inside the country of new and old re- 
sources makes it sure that we shall hold and 
improve our place among tomorrow’s great 
industrial powers. 

But the experts warn that many of the 
influences that determine this country’s eco- 
nomic condition are still beyond its control. A 
serious U. S. recession would certainly carry 
Canada with it. If the demand for our raw 
materials in the foreign market should ease or 
dry up our economy would be hard hit every- 
where. 

The business cycle, moving upward since 
1940, has generated its own uncertainties, as in 
all past booms. Farmers are being pinched by 
declining incomes. Foreign competition is 
causing difficulties for textile mills and other 


advanced manufacturing industries. Pools of 
what economists and many politicians consider 
“suitable” immigrants are showing signs of 
drying up. U.S. money is still spearheading the 
development of our resources. Canadians are 
not getting a full share, but only a share, of 
the country’s natural wealth. 

Most of the economists regard the long-range 
outlook as unmistakably bright. If we continue 
the present economic gallop we could overtake 
the now higher U. S. standard of living by 
1975, then go on to become the world’s most 
prosperous people. The poor will be fewer and 
most of us will be richer. By 1975, about a 
million and a half Canadians (compared with 
four hundred thousand now) may be earning 
five thousand dollars a year or more. In twenty 
years many Canadians will be working thirty- 
two hours a week or less, but pay cheques will 
probably buy fifty percent more goods. 

In spite of this glowing distant future, 
Canada could limp into a moderate business 
slowdown before the end of 1956. The brief 
slump, if it comes, will be a reaction to the 
exuberance of 1955, when most production 
resources were overtaxed and almost every 
business indicator climbed to a new high. 

In 1955 prosperity’s symptoms appeared 
everywhere. Edmonton taxi drivers complained 
that cash-happy oil drillers were hiring cabs to 
cross the street. So many citizens of Goderich, 
a small western Ontario farming community, 
wintered in Florida that they had their own 
bowling league in St. Petersburg to continue 
hometown playoffs. Four months before gradua- 
tion day a University of Toronto engineering 
professor wryly observed: “All my _ good 
students have already had more than five job 
offers. My stupid ones have had at least 
three.” Toronto became the city with the 
fourth highest per-capita Cadillac ownership 
in the world. 

This is the real driving power behind business 
today, the economists say: the Canadian con- 
sumer’s stubborn insistence on spending to 
improve his way of life—a seemingly insat.able 
yearning for more and better things to be worn, 


Continued over page 
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Kluane Lake (nickel) 


In this area far up in the Yukon, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co. made a maior strike. Rich ore also contains copper and cobalt. 


KENO HILL 
Base Metols 


@ LAKE LABERGE 
Ore 


Rankin Inlet (copper) 


This new find north of Fort Churchill has also bared nickel deposits. 
Geologists say only a fifth of our mining areas has been probed. 


BELCHER WABUSH LAKE 
ron Ore Iron 
Copper 
MANITOBA 
BRITISH 
MYSTERY LAKE Quesec 
B Nickel 
HIGHLAND VALLE SASKATCHEWAN LAKE 
oppe ron 
ONTARIO 


Bwarnerroruus © Ova 
dustrial Nickel 
BEARDMORE 
Lithivm 


Taku Inlet (smelters) 


Ore from Alaska, Africa and the Philippines will go to this artificial 
port ro be processed with power made by switching the Yukon River. 


These are boom towns of the future. In the 


Pine Point (lead and zinc) 
On Great Slave Lake, this giant 
ore body stretches for 36 miles. 
A 400-mile railway from Alberta 
is needed to open up the area. 


Grand Falls (power) 


On Labrador's Hamilton River this water now rushes to waste. British 
engineers expect to harness it to provide power for a giant smelter 


next decade they may be as familiar as your home town 


In addition to the areas pictured above there are dozens 
of others perhaps fated to become magic names in the years 
ahead. Some are: Mystery Lake in Manitoba, with big 
deposits of nickel, copper and cobalt; Belcher Islands in 
Hudson Bay, with millions of tons of iron ore; Tilt Cove in 


Newfoundland, with a big copper field; Annacis Island, a 
new industrial estate near Vancouver; Wabush Lake in 
Labrador and Lake Laberge in the Yukon, with vast stores 
of iron; Allard Lake in Quebec with the world's largest 
titanium deposit; Highland Valley in B.C., with copper. 
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HOW LONG CAN THE BOOM LAST? continued 


eaten, driven or otherwise used or enjoyed. 

Although we already enjoy the world’s 
4 second highest standard of living, consumer 
demand has not nearly been satisfied. One out 


: of five Canadian homes has no bath or shower, 
‘el sixty percent are without television, about 
a quarter have no mechanical refrigerators or 
washing machines, half are not equipped with 


: vacuum cleaners. The market for dishwashers, 
i driers and air conditioners has barely been 
=f! touched. These unfilled requirements represent 
i. only a fraction of future sales. Two thirds of 
Sal appliances sold are replacements for older units. 
oo To tempt tomorrow’s buyers, appliance manu- 
ie facturers are now testing portable thin-screen 
x television sets, two-way wrist radios, electronic 
. ovens, “seeing eye’? windows that close and 


open automatically, ultrasonic dish and clothes 


washers that clean without movement and a 
cordiess electric clock that runs on electronic 
ore 
=, impulses floating in the air. The most versatile 
future household helper is a gadget called the 


Foodsmith” which will grind coffee, crush ice, 
ye slice cold cuts, mince meat, shred salad, sharpen 
knives and open cans. 

Ae Since the war Canadians have bought more 
o than two million cars, but the auto makers 
4 predict they’ll buy another two million during 
~ the next decade and eleven million more by 
A.D 
| no signs of slackening. The average Canadian 
i house is today thirty years old. Owen Mason, 
of the Vancouver Trades and Labor Council, 
; recently told the Royal Commission on Eco- 
‘ nomic Prospects: “We believe that our wants 
are practically unlimited and therefore, while 


The demand for new houses shows 


these wants remain unsatisfied, there is no 
reason to ever stop working.” 
Ail this unsatisfied demand points to more 


oe and more credit buying. How much can we 
VE safely borrow and how long can we go on 


x3 One of the great puzzles of Canada’s 
Me economy is the way the average Canadian 
ee backs away from betting on the future of his 
S own country. Canada has reached a level of 
saving that would allow us to finance most 


of our own progress. Yet we continue to 


What we may see in the next fifty years > 


Economists believe this chart may prove 
accurate to 1965. After that many things 
could change it. For example, they're not 
sure we'll be going around in cars in the 
year 2000. Perhaps by then cars will be 


borrowing? Twelve cents out of every dollar 
Canadians have to spend today are already 
pledged to repay past loans for automobiles, 
appliances and other things. While we’ve never 
been richer as a nation we’ve never been deeper 
in debt. The postwar buying spree has raised 
outstanding consumer credit to more than two 
billion dollars —a six-hundred-percent increase 
since 1945. 

There is no precedent with which to make 
comparisons, but many economists believe we 
“an safely keep buying on credit as long as 
disposable income (earnings after income 
taxes) continues to increase faster than debt 
obligations. A third of the estimated one and a 
half million Canadian families who have bought 
on credit have more money in the bank (or in 
stocks and bonds) than they owe. On the 
average we are putting into savings accounts 
eight cents from every dollar we earn. We have 
also insured ourselves for twenty-six billion 
dollars and are the world’s most highly insured 
people. Insurance of course is a form of saving: 
most policies have old-age income clauses. 


Gs How much of Canada’s boom do Canadians own? 


“We are not,” says D. W. Ambridge, 
president of Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, “‘developing our country to suit the 
needs of Canadians. The truth is that we 
are developing it to a great extent as a 
source of raw materials to supply the needs 


Canadian capital has financed about 
eighty-five percent of the country’s postwar 
growth, but much of this has been in such 
safe projects as school, highway, and bridge 
construction. The risk capital—the dynamic 
force pacing Canadian growth—has largely 


obsolete. Experts are pretty sure, how- 
ever, that we'll labor less for a living, with 
earlier retirements and greater use of 


automation in industry. While population 
trebles, the labor force merely doubles. 


Without immediate visible damage, the U. S. 
economy has absorbed far more borrowing than 
has ours. Half the U.S.’ families—-compared 
to our one third—now carry instalment pay- 
ments on something: round-the-world trips, 
dancing lessons, college educations, even wed- 
ding receptions. You can watch movies and 
munch popcorn at a chain of southern U. S. 
theatres on the strength of your gasoline credit 
card. The Merchants National Bank of Boston 
offers a borrow-by-mail service. The applicant 
fills out a form and gets a cheque by return 
mail. In New Orleans, thirty Vend-A-Check 
machines have been installed—for fifty cents 
the units issue a five-dollar certified cheque, 
cashable upon identification at any neighbor- 
hood store. The customer can then buy five 
dollars worth of goods and has fifteen days to 
pay back the merchant. 

The main danger of this kind of indiscrimi- 
nate credit is that the supply of money tends to 
grow faster than the supply of goods and 
inflation starts to develop. In Canada, where 
credit isn’t quite Continued on page 62 


2: channel a substantial share of our capital 


into ‘‘safer’’ ventures in the U. S. and else- 
where. A per-capita comparison shows that 
every American now holds a stake of 
$62 in Canada, while every Canadian has 
$131 invested in the U.S 

‘The Canadians possess a certain sobriety 
which inhibits them from experimenting,” 
H. M.H. A. Van Der Valk, executive direc- 
tor for The Netherlands of the International 
Monetary Fund, observed after a recent 
tour of Canada 

Roughly one third of the Canadian 
economy is controlled by non-resident 


investors More than forty percent of 


Canadian manufacturing and about fifty- 
nine percent of the mining and oil industries 
is owned by outsiders. Foreign interests 


even control one fifth of our public utilities. 


of the citizens of the United States.”’ 

Most Canadian economists admit that 
without the spur of foreign investment it 
would have taken Canada _ generations 
instead of years to reach present prosperity. 
But the money influx has reduced Can- 
adians’ share in their own boom. Profits 
from most resource projects are being col- 
lected by outsiders who were willing to 
underwrite the development risks. Alberta 
Premier E. C. Manning told the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects that large U.S. companies are gaining 
increasing control of Alberta’s oil. ‘““The 
U. S. firms were willing to take the risk 
while eastern Canadian firms were slow in 
believing our potential,”’ he said. “‘If we had 
waited for Canadian investment we would 
be far behind where we now are.”’ 
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come from south of the border. U.S. invest- 
ment in Canada has doubled since 1945 to 
ten billion dollars. 

Part of the Canadian boom has been 
financed by illegally exported European 
funds. Most of Europe’s governments place 
stringent restrictions on currency exports, 
but many industrialists have decided 
Canada is the safest hiding place for their 
personal fortunes in case of war. It is 
impossible to guess how many millions of 
this meandering money have sought refuge 
here. The currency transactions move 
through Switzerland (which has a freely con- 
vertible currency) or are carried out on the 
Tangier and Casablanca stock exchanges. 
The funds travel under a dozen names 
in many currencies before they are con- 
signed to their owners in Canadian dollars. 
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YEAR 


POPULATION 
I (in millions) 


GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 
(in 1955 $billions) 


AVERAGE 
WORK WEEK 
(hours) 


VEHICLE 
OWNERSHIP 
(in millions) 


LABOR FORCE 
(in millions) 


NUMBER 
OF HOUSEHOLDS 
(in millions) 


AVERAGE ANNUAL : 
EARNINGS 


(in 1955 $) 
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THE UNKNOWN COUNTRY 
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“Suddenly Manitoba realizes 


its old dominance has been lost. 


Winnipeg is no longer the western capital —but it remains ~ 


the true hub of the nation. ae 


our strongest Canadian community” 


HE Manitoba Club, that genial haunted the Combermere Valley or at Bully’s Acre. eS : 
house on Broadway Avenue in Win- Mostly he listened and laughed, his great body ‘ay 
nipeg, boasts a certain leather chair, scuffed and heaving in silent convulsion, his strawstack of 
torn by long use and seldom occupied. No one, hair sprawling across his ruddy face ~ 
I suppose, can ever truly occupy it again, for He was always thinking, though, and his ‘a: 
this is the chair of John Wesley Dafoe —the thoughts, transferred by the stub of a pencil es 
vacant throne of a dead age. from the Sanhedrin’s throne room into the ; 
Remembering Dafoe as the greatest Can- classic English style of the Free Press editorial! 
adian of his time, I returned to Winnipeg and page, frequently convulsed the nation ; 
entered the club with humility. In those days he and his newspaper repre 
The familiar chair still stood in the reading sented a solid, concentrated and potent force 
room, surrounded by the chairs of the old in the nation’s affairs They spoke for the aes 
monarch’s vanished privy council, known in the entire west from the undisputed prairie capital Gath 
folklore af Winnipeg as the Sanhedrin. The of Winnipeg —s 
room was empty. Doubtless the younger men Now Dafoe is gone, the Sanhedrin is dis- 
in the club that day had never seen the Sanhe- solved, Winnipeg is no longer the western . 
drin in session and could not grasp the meaning capital. Manitoba, where prairie civilization 3 
of its disappearance. The old-timers know began, suddenly realizes that its old dominance “ 
When reclining here at ease, rather like a has been lost-—not merely in terms of popula a 
rumpled lion, Dafoe said little. If he spoke it tion, business and politics, but in a much : 
was in the farmer’s antique idiom, acquired in deeper fashion. The Continued on page 32 = % 
COLOR PHOTOS FOR MACLEAN S BY PETER CROYDON 
TRADERS ON THE WINNIPEG EXCHANGE MUST LOOK TO THE CHICAGO BOARD FOR WHEAT “ 
“Its our grain!” said the farmer, “And we'll sell it as we like—but never again on the exchange!” —s 
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n Rome or Rangoon... what 
clothes do you need? What money? 
Should you talk to strangers? 

Take this trip 

with Canada’s most famous traveler 


and learn some lively truths 


KATE AITKEN LISTS 


Should you trust foreign food? 


The answer is yes to fresh fruit like this in Nairobi, Kenya, says 


Kate, but a lot of so-called exotic foreign dishes are indigestible. 


ten ways enjoy your travels 


ONE OF THE GREAT DELIGHTS of travel, 
according to the brochures, is the food you eat 
away from home. Dine in an airliner above the 
\tiantic or in a quaint French sidewalk café, 
dine on a Venetian terrazzo or in a garden in 
Mexico, and-—-ah--what food! What variety! 
No matter where you are going, come mealtime 
and you are served a series of concoctions de- 
signed to intrigue the palate and satisfy the 
appetite as only the chefs at the Waldorf can 
do this, plus vibrationless flight, air-con- 
ditioned rooms, old-world atmosphere and 
matchless service. Nonsense! For the occasional 
traveler who is lucky these threadbare legends 
sometimes come true. But the world traveler 
who is always going places knows that you 
can’t count on it happening. 

As a radio and television commentator who 
talks to a million and a half Canadians every 
day, I have traveled about two million miles in 
the past twenty years gathering news and re- 
cording impressions for my broadcasts. These 
travels have taken me to forty-three countries 
and to every continent. Recently I went to 
Cyprus, that island powder keg in the eastern 
Mediterranean, to observe Britain’s last stand 
in the Middle East. By the time I got there my 
appetite was about as disillusioned as the Brit- 
ish: flying from Toronto to Montreal I had an 
excellent snack of chicken with creamed gravy. 
From Montreal to London I enjoyed roast 


chicken. On the way to Paris, Air France 
served tasty chicken with rice. Going to Milan, 
Italy, Trans World Airlines proudly offered 
braised chicken. At Cortina, where the winter 
Olympics were in progress, I dropped in for 
lunch at an inn where the main course was 
chicken tetrazzini. Flying to Athens, British 
European Airways gave me chicken salad and I 
got to a hotel in Athens in time for a dinner of 
chicken with dumplings. After this gastronomi- 
cal tour de force it was no surprise, flying to 
Cyprus, to get chicken fried in oil. 

Admittedly, this was like hitting a jackpot 
and getting nothing but chicken, but it also 
helped to illustrate that what you read, hear, 
think and guess about travel often isn’t so. Let 
the average Canadian go to a foreign country 
and he imagines that every cook is a chef and 
every chef is a genius. It just doesn’t happen to 
be true. Neither is it true that most foreign 
countries are overrun with gracious porters, 
waiters, butlers and maids intent on helping 
you with the smallest task for a few francs, 
rubles or pesetas, or out of the goodness of their 
hearts. I once carried a forty-pound trunk 
suitcase halfway around the world—from 
Canada through Scandinavia, into England 
and thence to the U. S. I carried it from taxi- 
cab to railway station, from bus to airline 
terminal, from hotel to marquee. I would have 
paid five dollars for a friendly smile, let alone a 


helping hand, but not one gracious porter did I 
meet. The lesson it taught me was never to take 
a forty-pound suitcase anywhere. 

In almost forty years of travel I have learned 
many such lessons. Like the time during the 
war when I went to New York for the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to talk with dress- 
pattern makers about Canada’s clothes-con- 
servation program. My room was on the four- 
teenth floor of a midtown hotel and on the 
door of an adjoining room I noticed a sign, “‘Do 
Not Disturb.”” Two days later it was still there. 
Then a maid went in and found a gentleman 
tied in a chair with a bullet hole in his head. 
Being in the next room, I was questioned by the 
police. The first thing they did was examine my 
passport. 

“Forged, most likely,’ 
drily. 

I had a moment of panic and then insisted 
that they telephone Ottawa. They did and it 
was established that I was actually the woman 
I claimed to be. There is no way you can 
positively establish your identity in such 
circumstances, but I carry all the documents 
the laws allow and a few extra ones besides. I 
have my Canadian passport, of course, which 
states clearly “‘all countries.’’ It’s good every- 
where except on the Arab-Israeli border, and I 
have a special passport for there. Attached to 
the passports are the Continued on page 49 
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Should you dress for all occasions? 


No, you'd need a mountain of luggage, says Kate. For trips like this 
with bush pilot Rowdy Rutherford at Yellowknife, she borrows clothes. 


How can you see the sights? 


Kate’s tried all modes of travel. Here, at the coronation in 1953, 
she rode a motorcycle in London and stopped to talk to spectators. 
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It’s years since Kate eveled, but 
she travels 100.000 miles a vear. 


Will you find foreigners friendly? 


Kate made friends easily with these Korean children but she’s found the 


world filled with racial rifts; in many countries whites aren’t trusted. 
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beans 


built Canada 


Qur early explorers lived on them, our railroads were built on them, our armies fight 


on them, our doctors swear by them. We gobble ninety million pounds of them out of the can every year 


RY GRATTAN GRAY 


PHOTO BY BASIL ZAROV 


lf A PARLIAMENTARY committee ever con- 
venes in Ottawa to select the national dish of 
Canada, its honorable members might do well 
to consult Monsieur Donat Perreault. As mas- 
ter chef of the Royal York Hotel in Toronto, 
M. Perreault knows his way around a kitchen. 
His pheasant under glass is superb, his crépes 
suzette are a flaming wonder and his recipe for 
habitant pea soup, a legacy from his Quebec 
forebears, is a gourmet’s prize. 

But chef Donat would nominate none of 
these exotica as the national plate. That dis- 
tinction, he feels, belongs only to a food that 
hes delighted and sustained Canadians from 
pioneer days, one whose rich aroma contains 
something of the flavor of Canada itself. 

Perreault’s choice is, by no coincidence, the 
meal most Canadians eat most often—-baked 
beans 

says he, ‘are everybody’s dish.” 

Co support this claim, chef Donat has all of 
our history and society to draw upon. For 
ever since the Indian squaws of Hochelaga put 
a bean stew before a visiting sailor named 
Jacques Cartier, in 1535, Canadians have been 
calling for more. 

At Port Royal, the first white settlement on 
the Canadian mainland, Parisian noblemen in 
veivets and lace heaped golden plates high with 
feves au lard——boiled pork and beans—and 
washed them down with wine. The voyageurs 
who explored the New World, the settlers who 
hacked out a civilitation and the armies that 
fought for it—all made dried beans a staple of 
their diet. So did the lumberjacks, the trappers, 
farmers and fishermen who founded the nation’s 
first industries, and the railroad builders who 
blazed trails of steel from coast to coast. Dur- 


ing the Klondike Gold Rush of ’97, the price of 
“‘Alaska strawberries’’--raw beans—shot from 
a few cents a pound to a dollar fifty, chiefly be- 
cause Dawson City merchants knew sour- 
doughs in the bush couldn’t get along without 
them. 

Four centuries of immigration have added 
to the national menu such esoteric victuals as 
ravioli Neapolitan, pdté de foie gras and lobster 
chow mein, but Canadians have never lost 
their taste for the ubiquitous bean. Last year 
they spent more than twenty million dollars 
for canned baked beans alone. All told, they 
put away one and a half million bushels of dried 
beans —yellow-eyed beans, navy beans, soldier 
beans, red kidney beans and more-——-many of 
them seasoned with rum, molasses, tomato 
sauce, sherry, mustard, onions and/or garlic. 
Beans were served not only by ordinary house- 
wives but by wealthy social leaders, for the cur- 
rent craze for casserole dishes has made them 
fashionable. 

Probably no other dish appeared on such 
widely disparate tables. Baked Beans Canadian 
were sold in the Royal York’s elegant Imperial 
Room for $1.80 a helping and, a few blocks 
away, seven thousand tins of them were ladled 
out, for free, in ihe Scott Mission for down-and- 
outers. They Were served in steaming earthen- 
ware crocks to fishermen in Lunenburg, N.S., 
on Saturday nights; and on tin plates to 
uranium prospectors at Blind River, Ont., on 
almost any night. Bean suppers topped off 
sleigh rides in Quebec, curling bonspiels on the 
prairies and barn-raising bees in New Bruns- 
wick. Pork and beans nourished the Fox 
Patrol at Scout camp, convicts at Kingston 
Penitentiary and Sisters of Charity in their 
convents. In countless homes across the land 
last year, tardy husbands were told, ‘“There’s 
a can of beans on the shelf. Help yourself.” 

The reason why so many Canadians help 
themse!ves to beans so often is simply that they 
are a cheap meal, rib-stickingly nutritious and, 


if properly prepared, downright delicious. In 
some Newfoundland outports they are held to 
be a powerful love tonic, and there may be 
some truth in the superstition. An old Nova 
Scotian folk tale tells of an ugly woman who 
“grinned like a basket of chips and spake like a 
heifer.’’ But she baked the best beans for miles 
around, had eligible bachelors flocking to the 
door and married the pick of the lot. 

For today’s woman, whatever her motives, 
no meal is simpler to prepare. In ten minutes 
any harried housewife or, for that matter, even 
a hungry male, can warm up a twenty-five-cent 
can of Mother Machree’s Yummy Oven- 
Baked Beans that are, the TV commercials 
keep saying, “‘just like grandma used to make.” 

But though Canadians annually eat about 
ninety million pounds of baked beans from 
cans, it is a’ striking tribute to the food in ques- 
tion that in this age of jiffy-everything a great 
many people still lavish a great deal of time on 
making beans just as grandma actually did. 

Such a person is Dr. Bradley Pett, of Ottawa, 
who is head of the nutrition division of the 
federal Department of National Health and 
Welfare. When Dr. Pett bakes beans, which is 
often, he spends almost twenty-four hours at 
it, soaking white navy beans overnight, boiling 
them, then baking them slowly for eight or ten 
hours in a mixture of onion, molasses, mustard 
and salt pork until the bean pot is crusted with 
the color of old mahogany. 

“You know it is time to eat,” he says, ““when 
the aroma is so rich and tantalizing that the 
neighbors two blocks away start dropping in 
unexpectedly.” 

Dr. Pett’s interest in beans is not wholly a 
matter of personal taste. As the federal gov- 
ernment’s leading authority on the Canadian 
diet, he has also given them his professional en- 
dorsement. ‘‘Beans are the most nutritious of 
all vegetables,” he says. ‘‘They contain a 
higher percentage of protein than wheat or 
even meat. In short, Continued on page 46 
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6 BEANS HOT FROM THE POT fed these hungry members of four snowshoe clubs after a long hike into the countrvside near Montreal 
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DO HEREBY CERTIFY THAT 


’'m tired of filling out forms 


Ever try to answer those tricky questions? 


Bob’s sure that somewhere there’s a little man who stays awake nights 


composing them... and trying to drive us all mad 


VORE AND MORE OFTEN, as civilization 
progresses and gets more tangled, I find 
myself printing my name clearly in block 
letters at the top of some form or other, my 
feet curled under the table and my tongue 
between my teeth, then trying to figure out 
where I go from there. It’s hard to imagine 
anything more agonizing, either to me or the 
people who have to read my answers, than 
when I’m faced with a form. 

A little while ago I applied for a com- 
plicated type of sickness and income insurance 
for people in journalism or advertising. I 
found myself in the familiar situation of 
peering between two vases of fresh-cut flowers 
at a girl who had handed me a blue form 
and motioned with the rubber end of her 
pencil toward a bench. And there I sat, 
trying to answer questions like, ‘Do you have 
any means of support now and or do you have 
children? Answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’ and please 
print plainly,”’ and feeling my mind coming 
apart. An hour later I sat before a middle- 
aged business woman with a cold who checked 
my application. 

“We're a bit careless this morning, aren’t 
we?” she said, dabbing her nose daintily with 


Kleenex and transferring all the questions I’d 
answered on one page to another page. 

She worked her way through the whole 
form, ending with, ‘““‘We mustn’t leave out 
the name of our city, must we, or we wouldn’t 
know where to send you the money if you 
got sick,” smiling wetly and looking at me 
as if wondering what had happened. 

What had happened was that I’d come 
across a column headed “‘Advertising,’’ under 
which was listed a number of occupations. 
I was to check any I’d ever worked at. I 
checked ‘“‘Write copy.’”’ Then I’d turned to 
the next column, which was headed “Writing 
copy,”’ under which somebody with a mind 
like a leaky fountain pen had listed ‘‘Adver- 
tising.”’ I’d passed the whole thing up, and 
started to fill out the section where I was 
to list all jobs I’d ever held, starting with the 
last, stating when I'd left and why and using 
more space if necessary. I was writing my 
way up one of the vases of flowers, when I 
gave up and just spent the rest of the time 
while I waited to be called imagining that 
there is a little gay somewhere who makes up 
forms. 

I imagine his name is Harriston, and he 


has an office down a flight of stairs which 
you enter by squeezing behind an old bureau, 
and I’m interviewing him. Harriston takes 
me around his little printing plant, brushing 
through cobwebs and pointing out some of 
his more memorable jobs. 

‘There’s one of my earliest phrases,’’ he 
says, pointing to an old CNR express form. 
“It’s a simple thing, but effective. ‘State if 
shipment is household goods or cans,’ ”’ he 
reads. ‘The reader can’t quite settle down 
to it. I mean, if it were cans of peas, for 
instance, it would be household goods. But, 
if it were cans of diesel oil, it would have to 
go under some other classification. And I 
haven’t provided any. A question like that 
tends to pull the human brain in different 
directions.” 

He tells me that he often wakes up in the 
middle of the night and jots down phrases 
on a pad he keeps on his night table. ‘‘Here’s 
one I thought up just the other night. ‘Are 
you under age 21 or employed in a city over 
35,000?’ The trick here is that people under 
age 21 and employed in a city of 35,000 but 
not over it, start looking for another line to 
fill out. But I just leave them there.” 
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Harriston says he has always had an 
ambition to go to the United States, where 
many modern tendencies, including confusion, 
have reached their culmination. 

“‘Here’s something from their form 1040 
that I did last year,”’ he says. “It’s from 
the simplified, or short form, of their income 
tax. ‘State whether neither 65 nor blind, or 
either 65 or blind, but not married to someone 
making less than a $100 a year, he reads. 
“Try that one in a hurry!” 

“The trick in wording forms is not exactly 
to make a question too tough. Make it so 
they understand all the words but not what 
you mean. ‘Break their spines with one- 
syliable words’ is our motto. A _ sentence 
should be worded so that the reader doesn’t 
quite know where to catch hold of it. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
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““A form question has to be slippery, it has 
to move, it has to be the same at both ends 
as it is in the middle. Take this one from 
an Ontario mortgage form. ‘State rate 
or your age (years).” You'll note the double 
twister given by the use of brackets. When 
you put brackets in a phrase, the reader 
doesn’t know whether what’s in between them 
qualifies what precedes them, or what the 
reader should put in them.” 

Harriston explains that there is the dangling 


question or what he calls the Up The Garden 
Path form of phraseology. As an example, 
he shows a beautifully framed piece of work 
which he is going to try to sell to the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue. ‘Enter 
amount from line 14, column A, above, unless 
you are (a) over 25 but not married, (b) did 


not spend over $500 in tips and gratuities 
in 1955, (c) if your taxable year ends after 
July 31 but you have not excluded from your 
income dividends received from domestic cor 
porations, schedule J (but note, this exclusion 
does not apply to (1) the China Trade, or 
2) the so-called exempt organizations or 
farmers’ co-operatives 

“I got everything in there but whether 
they were blind or over sixty-five,”’” Harriston 
chuckles. “Slap the average wage earner with 
that after a hard day at the office and you 
plant the seeds of schi ophrenia = 

I ask Harriston what he thinks of the future 
of his profession, and he says there is every 
sign that within ten years he’ll have things so 
complicated that the average person would 
rather go to Mexico than apply fora phone. * 
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Sharp-eyed NHL scouts size up players in a game between Toronto Marlboros and Kitchener-W aterloo Canucks. 


From left: Jack Humphreys, New York; 


Bob L 


They beat the 


THE SCOUT SYSTEM ONCE PASSED UP THESE PLAYERS WHO BECAME STARS 


Detroit acquired Gordie Howe when Toronto overlooked Milt Schmidt; Boston thought Red Kelly couldn't 


New York dropped bim as awkward, Boston almost turned him down toe. skate well enough. Detroit got him. 


SCOUTS PICKED THESE 


Leo Gravelle seemed a hot prospect 


to Montreal but failed to deliver, 


PLA 


Bos to 
Kelly 
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Bob Davidson, Toronto: Harold Cotton, Boston: Bob Wilson, Chicago. 


for stars 


PLAYERS AS STAR MATERIAL THEY FLOPPED 


ESE 


Boston picked kd Harrison over Red 


ympect Kelly. After two seasons he 


sliver. 


didn’t live up to hopes. 


WHEN THE NEW YORK RANGERS 
entered the National Hockey League 
thirty years ago, the club’s president, 
Col, John Hammond, hired a Toronto 
hockey enthusiast named Conn Smythe 
to round him up a team. One of the 
first men Smythe thought of was Bill 
Cook, a thirty-year-old star right wing 
er for the Saskatoon Sheiks in the West 
ern Canada League Cook was de 
lighted to accept five thousand dollars 
as a bonus for signing a two-year con 
tract, and went on to play ten more 
years in the NHL and became one of 
the game’s all-time greats 

In the summer of 195.5, a fourteen 
year-old boy in Timmins, Ont., named 
Frank Mahovlich carefully weighed the 
offers of five NHL clubs—or, more ac 
curately, the offers were carefully 
weighed by his father Pete, a miner, as 
he labored four thousand feet under 
ground at the Paymaster mine at South 
Porcupine. Since an offer from Bob 
Davidson, chief scout of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, included among other 
things free room, board and education 
for the boy at St. Michael’s College 
School, Pete accepted the Toronto bid 
Frank Mahovlich is now in his third 
year at the school and, at seventeen, is 
being paid sixty dollars a week by the 
Maple Leafs for playing junior hockey 
for St. Mike’s, a team sponsored by the 
Leafs. They regard him as an excellent 
professional prospect and would be en 
tirely gratified if they should see him 
in their line-up within three or four 
more years 

For his part, scout Davidson would 
possibly be as much surprised as grati 
fied for, like his counterparts on each 
of the other five tears in the NHL, he 
is engaged in the most frustrating and 
possibly the most baffling occupation 
in hockey. Thirty years ago. when the 
NHL was in its infancy, scouting for 


talent was relatively simple, as in the 
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Win an awkward teen-ager 
grow up to skate like Rocket Richard? 
It’s a frenzied guessing game 
for a handful of experts who live from 
a suitcase, shiver in 
snowbanks and often guess wrong 


By TRENT FRAYNE 


PHOTOS BY KEN BELL AND TUROFSKY 


case of Smythe’s acquisition of the 
thirty-year-old, established Bill Cook 
jut hockey has become so well or 
ganized that nowadays teams can no 
longer reach out and grab an exper 
enced pro. They must develop thei 
own material, searching the highways 
and byways for young players. To do 
this, each of the six clubs in fiockey’ 
big time employs a chief scout whose 
job is to keep the organization’s stock 
pile brimming with potential big 
leaguers youngsters like Frank 
Mahovlich, fourteen and untried, who 
may make the grade and, as is more 
often the case, may not 

In their constant search for adoles 
cents whom they can fold under the 
semi-benign wings of pro hockey, mod 
ern scouts don’t often see a full-grown 
man play the game. Their lives are a 
kaleidoscope of small-town hotel rooms 
lunch-counter meals, train rides off the 
main lines, and the stumbling figures of 
gangling youngsters on open-air rinks 
in Lac du Bonnet, Man., or Lae la 
Peche, Que Some of them, like 
Lawrence (Spud) Russell, of Winnipeg 
the chief scout of the Montreal Cana 
diens, rarely see an NHL game; they 
got their jobs because of marked suc 
cess in finding and developing young 
hockey players for the bantam and 
midget hockey teams they coached on 
community rinks. Others, like Harold 
taldy) Cotton, the chief scout of the 
Boston Bruins, were hired because they 
themselves had long careers in the 
NHL and were dedicated to the game 

None of the seven now employed by 
the six big-league clubs (Chicago has 
two, the others one each) ever coached 
in the NHL, and only three were recog 
nized for their playing ability Cotton 


of Boston, Cecil (Tiny) Thompson, the 


former tJoston goalkeeper who ro 
covers western Canada for Chu Oo 
and Bob Continued on next page 
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Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


THE COURT 
BEST BET | JESTER: Danny 
Kaye and his reliable writer- 
directors, Norman Panama and 
Melvin Frank, join forces in an- 
other high-spirited comedy, this 
one a burlesque of the screen's 
own sword-opera spectaculars. As 
a craven buffoon who becomes 
the deadliest blade and boldest 
lover in Christendom whenever he 
is hypnotized by the palace witch, 
Danny is in fine fettle. Glynis 
Johns is the loyal maid who spurs 
him onward to glory. 


ANYTHING GOES: Two urbane 
song-and-dance men (Bing Cros- 
by, Donald O'Connor) and two 
whistle-worthy showgirls (Jean- 
maire, Mitzi Gaynor) do their stuff 
in one of the season's better 


musicals. 


DIANE: Handsomely staged, but 
slow and tedious, this is a melo- 
drama of court intrigue, starring 


Lana Turner as a shapely power 


behind the throne of sixteenth- 
century France. 


Danny Kaye finds to his surprise 
a court jester could die laughing. 


FOREVER DARLING: A coy and frantic domestic farce, with one or 
two quite amusing scenes. A guardian angel (James Mason) helps 
Lucilie Ball and Desi Arnaz save their marriage. 


HILL 24 DOESN’T ANSWER: The anguished birth of the troubled 
state of Israel is movingly chronicled in a tough honest drama about 
street fighting in Jerusalem. Brilliantly photographed in the 


actual locale. 


THE LAST HUNT: Except for a questionable multiplicity of gruesome 
close-ups of slaughtered buffalo, this is one of the best westerns in 
years. Superb widescreen camerawork, believable characters and 
slowly mounting tension are among its numerous assets. With 
Robert Taylor, Stewart Granger, Lloyd Nolan, Debra Paget. 


VALUE FOR MONEY: A minor-league British comedy about a York- 


shire tightwad (John Gregson) 


who falls for a phenomenally 


shapely gold digger (Diana Dors). Rating: fair. 


Gilmour’s guide to the current crop 


All That Heaven Allows: Drama. Fair 

Animal Farm: Satirical cartoon Good 

The Bia Knife: Drama. Good 

Blood Alley: Adventure. Fair 

Cockieshell Heroes: War drama. Good 

The Colditz Story: Drama. Good 

The Court-Martial of Billy Mitchell 
Biographical drama. Good 

The Dam Busters: Air war. Excellent 

The Deep Blue Sea: Drama, Good 

The Desperate Hours: Drama. Excellent. 

Dicbolique: Horror mystery. Good 

Doctor at Sea: British comedy. Fair 

The Good Die Young: Drama. Fair 

Glory: Race-track drama. Fair 

Groat Adventure: Wildlife. Excellent 

Guys and Dolls: Musical. Excellent 

Heidi and Peter: Children's story. Good 

Helen of Troy: Epic drama. Good 

Hell on Frisco Bay: Crime. Fair 

The Houston Story: Crime. Fair 

il Cry Tomorrow: Drama. Good 

The Indian Fighter: Western. Fair 

't's Always Fair Weather: Satire and 
musical comedy. Excellent 

Kismet: Arabian Nights musical. Fair 

Lady and the Tramp: Cartoon. Good 

The Last Command: Western. Fair 

let's Make Up: Fantasy-musical, Poor 

The Lieutenant Wore Skirts: Comedy 
Good 


A Man Alone: Western. Fair 

Man of the Moment: Comedy. Fair 

The Man With the Golden Arm: Drug- 
addict drama. Good 

Man With the Gun: Western. Good 

Marty: Comedy-drama. Excellent. 


The Naked Sea: Documentary, Good 

The Night My Number Came Up: British 
suspense drama, Good. 

The Night of the Hunter: Drama. Fair. 


Paris Follies of ‘56: Musical, Poor. 
Picnic: Comedy-drama. Excellent. 
The Prisoner: Drama. Excellent. 


Quentin Durward: Adventure. Good. 


Ransom!: Suspense drama. Good 
Rebel Without a Cause: Drama. Fair 
The Rose Tattoo: Comedy-drama. Good. 


The Second Greatest Sex: Open-air 
operetta. Fair 

The Spoilers: Adventure. Poor. 

Summertime: Romance. Excellent. 


The Tender Trap: Comedy. Good. 

To Hell and Back: War. Good. 

Touch and Go: Comedy. Good. 

Trial: Drama. Excellent. 

The Trouble With Harry: Comedy. Good, 


Ulysses: Adventure drama, Fair. 


The View From Pompey's Head: Drama. 
Good. 
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Davidson, the former Toronto left 
winger who heads the Leaf scouting 
department. Spud Russell of the 
Canadiens and Jack Humphreys of the 
New York Rangers were nonplayers, 
and Bob Wilson, who covers eastern 
Canada for Chicago, was not noted as a 
player either. Johnny Mitchell, De- 
troit’s chief scout, was a referee in the 
NHL before joining the Red Wings. 

These men, few of whom get as much 
as eight thousand dollars a year, are 
constantly staking their reputations as 
scouts on the hunch that some kid who 
can scarcely get out of his own way will 
turn out to be another Charlie Con- 
acher when he’s old enough to borrow 
his father’s razor. And every time any 
one of them looks at seme adolescent 
he is haunted by the fear that some 
other scout will beat him to the punch 
in recognizing a_ big-leaguer-in-the- 
rough. 

“It’s worse than looking for a needle 
in a haystack,”’ says Cotton. ‘At least 
you know what a needle looks like.” 

Scouts can’t possibly be sure what 
an adolescent with a major-league po- 
tential looks like. Some youngsters 
who at seventeen can barely navigate 
the length of the rink without tripping 
over the blueline will burgeon into ac- 
complished skaters overnight. Others, 
bursting out all over with talent in 
their late teens, just as suddenly 
achieve an uncanny state of mediocrity 
when they attain full growth. Hap 
Day, now the Toronto general mana- 
ger, recalls that when he was coaching 
West Toronto juniors in the early 
Thirties he had a young centre named 
Red Heron whom he regarded as the 
finest prospect he’d ever seen. 

In a_ play-off against Kitchener, 
Heron completely overshadowed his 
opposition, and brushed aside his rivals 
without much difficulty. A few years 
later Heron was released by the Leafs, 
unable to make the grade. Meanwhile 
at Boston a new star was emerging, a 
gangling youngster named MiltSchmidt 
who had graduated from the same 
Kitchener team that Heron had ridden 
over; who had, indeed, played opposite 
Heron at centre. 

“I couldn’t even remember Schmidt 
in that junior series,’’ says Day. 

Few hockey men could, and anyone 
looking for a pro prospect would un- 
hesitatingly have selected Heron. Bos- 
ton came by Schmidt quite by accident. 
Art Ross, the Bruins’ coach and general 
manager, invited him to Boston’s train- 
ing camp at Saint John, N.B., in 1936, 
only on the insistence of two other 
Kitchener players who had made the 
grade with the Bruins—Bobby Bauer 
and Woody Dumart. 

“‘He’s not big enough and he can’t 
skate well enough,” said Ross, after a 
personal scouting trip. ‘“‘He won’t do.” 

‘‘He’s two years younger than us,” 
pointed out the two wingmen. “He'll 
fill out. Give him a chance.” 

So, asa favor, Ross mailed an invita- 
tion, and Schmidt, true to his friends’ 
prediction, did fill out and, after break- 
ing into the Bruins’ line-up at eighteen, 
became one of Boston’s most durable 
and accomplished players. Last spring, 
after nineteen years as a_ player, 
Schmidt was appointed coach of the 
Bruins. 

At various times both the Leafs and 
Canadiens were convinced that Leo 
Gravelle, a blond swift-skating right 
winger for St. Michael’s Majors of the 
Ontario Junior A league, was a sure-fire 
big leaguer. He led his league in scoring 
until well on into the 1943-44 season, 
but fizzled in the playoffs. Neverthe- 
less, the Canadiens turned him pro in 
the fall of 1946, and for a time he 
looked like the NHL rookie of the year. 
It seemed the Leafs had made a classic 
blunder in releasing him from their 
negotiation list, until the volatile Gra- 


velle settled into mediocrity again 
and stayed there. The Canadiens ship- 
ped him to the minors and he never 
returned. 

Scouts are baffled by what happens 
to players of similar size, experience 
and age. Boston’s Harold Cotton 
followed three Junior B players on 
the St. Michael’s Buzzers, a secondary 
team to the St. Mike’s Majors, through 
a dozen games in 1944. The boys were 
in their middle teens, all gangling six- 
footers and they played on the same 
forward line. Their names were Ed 
Harrison, Eddie Sandford! and Red 
Kelly, and it was in that order that 
Cotton rated them after his lengthy 
appraisal. When it came to signing 
them he decided at the last moment 
that the third player, Kelly, couldn’t 
skate well enough, so he took Harrison 
and Sandford. Both played a couple of 
undistinguished years with the Bruins 
and then Harrison dropped from the 
picture. The Bruins waited patiently 
and stubbornly for Sandford to blos- 
som, convinced he was a potential star. 
But after eight seasons they gave up 
on him and traded him to Chicago 
where he is still having his troubles. 

Meanwhile, the late Carson Cooper, 
scouting for Detroit, caught up to the 
Junior B Buzzers where Cotton had 
left off, and decided to give Kelly a try. 
The slow-skating adolescent developed 
into one of hockey’s most stylish de- 
fensemen, has been a standout for 
Detroit for eight seasons and has been 
named to the NHL’s all-star team in 
each of the last five years. 

In their search for embryonic Kellys, 
scouts watch seven to ten hockey games 
a week, sometimes standing for hours 
in the snowdrifts that border outdoor 
rinks to watch a triple-header involving 
boys barely into their teens. They pre- 
fer that players don’t know they are 
being watched. They try to slip quietly 
intoatown. “‘I like to see them as they 
are,’ says New York’s Jack Hum- 
phreys, who got his reputation in 
hockey by looking after the Toronto- 
sponsored Marlboro juniors, midgets 
and bantams before the Rangers signed 
him. “If they know I’m around they’re 
apt to play over their heads, or else be 
scared to death.” 

In searching out youngsters who can 
be signed for one of the pro team’s 
sponsored affiliates and developed in 
the big team’s system, scouts travel 
about twenty thousand miles a year 
each, covering Canada at least once a 
year and visiting U. S. cities in which 
hockey is played. Most of them have 
tipsters, or bird-dogs, scattered across 
the country who receive small retainers 
for keeping the chief informed on 
players in their areas. If tips produce 
players who make the grade eventually 
in pro hockey, the bird-dogs receive 
bonuses. Sometimes the tips aren’t 
heeded, and sometimes they aren’t 
heeded fast enough. Toronto lost Ted 
Lindsay to Detroit by just such a de- 
lay, and Lindsay has become one of the 
game’s great left wingers. 

Hap Day, the Leaf coach in 1943, 
was eying Lindsay with the St. 
Michael’s juniors. So was Detroit’s 
Carson Cooper. Cooper followed St. 
Mike’s to Hamilton and St. Catharines 
to scout him on the road. Toronto 
didn’t. Cooper signed him. 

Most scouts follow a simple rule of 
thumb in trying to answer the question 
of what makes a big-league hockey 
player. Primarily, they seek skating 
ability, but they’re concerned about a 
prospect’s personal habits too, even if 
he’s the most graceful skater they’ve 
ever watched. 

“If he’s a disturber, a clubhouse 
lawyer, a complainer, we don’t want 
any part of him,” says Johnny Mitchell, 
Cooper’s successor at Detroit. “Even 
if he looks sure-fire somebody else can 
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have his talent—and the headaches.’ 

Harold Cotton, the Boston scout, 
follows what he calls the Three S’s in 
looking for talent-—-speed, spirit and 
size. Speed, of course, is skating ability. 
Spirit is the desire to play the game or, 
better still, the determination to win. 
Size is important because, as in all con- 
tact sports, the small man who makes 
the grade is the exception. 

There have been, however, some 
embarrassing exceptions. In 1937 
Beattie Ramsay scouted the old Sas- 
katchewan Senior Hockey League on a 
bird-dog basis for Toronto, and came 
up with two youngsters named Elmer 
Lach and Doug Bentley, whom he dis- 
patched to Leaf boss Conn Smythe. 
Smythe glanced at them briefly and 
then bellowed, “‘I thought Ramsay said 
he was sending me a couple of men! 
These are peanuts!” 

Lach recalls that he has not loved 
Toronto since. ‘‘We were frightened to 
begin with,’’ he remembers. ‘“‘Smythe 
scared us to death with that speech. 
We were supposed to stay around for 
three or four days, but we caught the 
train home that night.”’ 

Picked up later by other NHL teams, 
both players, neither of whom weighed 
more than one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds, had long and successful careers, 
Lach with Montreal and Bentley with 
Chicago. 

Other snap decisions have paid off 
handsomely for the impulsive Smythe 
who, until fifteen years ago, did most of 
his own scouting. He was watching 
McMaster University play the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in an intercollegiate 
football game some years ago, and was 
so impressed by the determination and 
spirit of a McMaster halfback named 
Sylvanus Apps that he signed him to a 
hockey contract. 

Apps was an Olympic pole vaulter 
and a good hockey player at McMaster 
but Smythe had never seen him play 
hockey. 

“Anybody with that kind of spirit 
has to become a great hockey player,” 
he observed after the football game. 

Apps did precisely that for a dozen 
years with the Leafs. He might have 
done the same thing for Boston, except 
for an incident that illustrates the hap- 
hazard methods of scouting in the 
middle Thirties. Art Ross, the Boston 
manager and coach, had heard of Apps’ 
hockey ability and wrote to the late 
Eddie Powers, a longtime senior hockey 
coach in Toronto, asking him to look 
up Apps at McMaster University. 
Powers looked all over Toronto for 
McMaster but couldn’t find it, one of 
the reasons being that McMaster had 
been transferred from Toronto to Ham- 
ilton in 1930. When he couldn’t un- 
cover McMaster, much less Apps, 
Powers wired Ross: ‘“‘Can’t find Mc- 
Master. Must have been moved.” 


The man who oversold 


Mistakes like this probably induced 
Ross to hire a scout. Baldy Cotton was 
among the first to sell himself as the 
logical man for the job. Cotton, who 
was working as a salesman for a milk 
by-products company in Toronto at the 
time, recalls, “‘I pointed out that all 
the good junior clubs showed up in 
Toronto sooner or later and that I 
could be on the lookout for the Bruins.”’ 

Ross agreed to give Cotton a trial 
and on Christmas Day, 1939, took him 
on at a hundred dollars a month for the 
rest of the season. When Cotton began 
digging up useful players, the Bruins 
induced him to leave his job and be- 
come a full-time scout. 

Some scouts have sold themselves to 
their sorrow. In the early 1930s a Win- 
nipeg man named Godfrey Matheson, 
who was scarcely known outside his 
own neighborhood, got far too ambi- 
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tious for his own good. As a self- 
appointed scout Matheson wrote to the 
late Maj. Frederic McLaughlin, the 
owner of the Chicago Black Hawks, 
extolling the merits of this player and 
that. Then he somehow convinced the 
eccentric colonel that what the Hawks 
really needed was Matheson as coach. 
Strong men blanch when they recall 
his methods of preparing the Black 
Hawks in training camp for the 1931- 
32 season. 

His most remarkable innovation in- 
volved the late Charlie Gardiner, 
Chicago’s great goalkeeper. Matheson 
did not permit Gardiner to put on a 
uniform through the first ten days of 
practice, decreeing that the goaler 
should save his strength for the league 
campaign. Matheson did the most fan- 
tastic coaching job in history; he dug 
up a rag dummy, life-size, dressed it in 
goaler’s pads, pants and protector, 
draped a Black Hawk uniform over it 
and hung it in the goal. 

“‘We hammered this dummy for a 
week,’”’ recalls Johnny Gottselig, a star 
left winger for the Hawks of that era. 
“We fired pucks at it until we were 
dizzy, day after day.”’ 

Then one morning when the Hawks 
went to their dressing room after a 
practice, they found their goalkeeper 
Gardiner had unstrapped the dummy, 
carried it to the rubbing table and was 
giving it a vigorous massage. 

“‘He’s been working too hard,” ex- 
plained Gardiner. ‘‘He’s earned a rub- 
down.” 

The pressure of preparing a big- 
league team for the schedule proved 
too strenuous for Matheson. He left 
the job before the season opened and 
went to Florida for a rest. Completely 
disillusioned, he abandoned his mail- 
order scouting pursuits too. 

Fifteen years after Matheson’s time, 
scouts were saddled with heavy admin- 
istrative duties that demanded far 
more paper work than mere letter- 
writing to a club owner. These were 
imposed in 1945 when the NHL 
brought in legislation to protect teams 
that were spending money on player 
development and then were losing 
those players to other teams’ sharp- 
eyed scouts. By this legislation, pro 
teams were given title to eighteen 
players on every team they sponsored, 
and a fine up to two thousand dollars 
could be levied against any club that 
negotiated with a player on another 
team’s sponsored list. Thus was forged 
a new link in a scout’s chain of require- 
ments; unable to take even a sidelong 
glance at a boy who happened to be 
playing on a team sponsored by a rival 
NHL club, he had to go out and find 
mere infants to develop in his own 
organization. 

It became a scout’s duty to file 
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Oil Filter Cartridge 


progress reports on youngsters now con- 
trolled by his own club. Since there are 
an even fifty sponsored teams in Can- 
ada, this involves a good deal of paper 
work, because with eighteen players 
per team and with six teams in the 
NHL, each club has control of a hun- 
dred and fifty players. Some scouts, 
though not all, are also required to 
scout and file reports on all the minor 
professional league players controlled 
by the parent club in the American 
Hockey League, the Quebec Hockey 
League and the Western Hockey 
League. This involves an additional 
hundred or so players. 

In their eternal search for good stock, 
scouts are aware that nature itself is 
partly responsible for the fact that 
young players are unpredictable. A 
scout’s job is made no easier by the 
knowledge that boys who grow tall 
early in their adolescence often remain 
awkward until their reflexes and their 
muscles catch up to their height. Boys 
whose growth is steady and normal 
have a physical balance that enables 
them to skate rings around boys of the 
same age who have grown too quickly. 
Scouts know that this can explain why 
some hockey players who excel as 
juniors fizzle out in professional hockey 
where they compete against older play- 
ers whose reflexes and physical develop- 
ment have matured. Conversely, it ex- 
plains why the boy with two left feet 
at seventeen becomes as agile as a 
ballet dancer at twenty-two. But 
knowledge of these facts often serves 
to underline the scout’s dilemma: is a 
big youngster floundering because im- 
maturity is hiding latent talent or be- 
cause there is no talent? Does a smaller 
boy excel because of his ability or be- 
cause his opposition is immature? 

Scouts are often haunted by the fear 
they’ll commit the blunder of Lester 
Patrick, former manager and coach of 
the New York Rangers, who in 1942 


he was an underdeveloped six-footer, he 
was awkward and got scant attention 
from Patrick. “After about a week 
they sent me home,” the player recalls. 
“Lester kept asking me my age. I kept 
telling him. Nothing else happened.” 

The player’s name is Gordie Howe 
He has been the NHL’s scoring cham 
pion and all-star right winger in four 
of the last five seasons. Detroit got him 
because another Saskatoon bird-dog, 
the late Fred Pinkney, recommended 
him to Red Wing general manager 
Jack Adams after Lester Patrick had 
sent him home with no strings at- 
tached. 

Thus, teams never cease searching 
for some underdeveloped Gordie Howe 
in the hinterland, and one of the bright 
est prospects in recent years is Frank 
Mahovlich, the son of the Timmins 
hardrock miner. Five NHL teams and 
a representative of the Buffalo Bisons 
of the American Hockey League, Rudy 
Pilous, who also serves as coach and 
manager of the St. Catharines juniors, 
hounded the youngster’s father in the 
summer of 1953. Complete details of 
the arrangements that induced Pete 
Mahovlich to send his son to St. Mike’s, 
the Toronto-sponsored team, are not 
known but Hap Day, the Leaf general 
manager, says that his scout Bob 
Davidson “‘simply outsold everybody.” 
A rival scout estimates that in addition 
to free board, room and education at 
St. Michael’s, and the sixty dollars a 
week he gets as a junior player, the boy 
also received five thousand dollars 
The player and the Leafs decline to 
discuss it. 

Whatever the amount, it must have 
been impressive. Rudy Pilous, the 
Buffalo scout who since has become 
affiliated with the Chicago Black 
Hawks, reveals that he offered a four- 
acre fruit farm in the Niagara Peninsula 
as an inducement to Mahovlich’s 
father to send the boy to school in St. 


got a tip from a bird-dog named Russ’ Catharines, but a sixth sense told him 
McQuarrie, of Saskatoon. McQuarrie his offer was insufficient. 
sent a skinny fourteen-year-old young- “I knew as soon as I sat down with 
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Bend a fencing sword like this—let go and it springs back. Why ? Because it’s 2 But pull on an ordinary coat hanger and what happens? It weakens . . . gives Y 
tempered steel. way. It is not tempered, has little resiliency. 
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- 
gives way, much as the untempered coat hanger gave way. Result: weakened 4 But now tire cord, both rayon and nylon, is tempered, much as steel is = 
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Bruce Hutchison | 
rediscovers 
Manitoba 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


ATTRACTIVE CAREERS 


AND 


IMPORTANT DUTIES 


whole climate of opinion which sur FOR 
rounded Dafoe’s age has changed. His 


world has been repealed, his western 
kingdom shattered. 


Still, if its old sovereignty has 
decayed, I find Winnipeg on every visit 
a bigger busier city than ever, the true 
hub and crossroads of the nation. Ir 
the strict sense of that term, it is our 
strongest Canadian community, filled 
with our liveliest folk. 

I can say that with a fine impar 
tiality, since I detest the outside look, 
the flat terrain and brutal climate of 
Winnipeg, but respect its soul—and it 


has a soul to match its giant frame 
just thie side of idolatry. Ours has been 


ae a Platehic love affair of long standing, 
; | many lovers’ quarrels and touching 
| reconciliations in print. Once I 
belonged to Winnipeg, in a journalistic 
i! sense, but Winnipeg never belonged to 
Honey, me. That was the trouble. Winnipeg 
St > cannot belong to anyone, or perhaps he 
dant if endured by anyone, except its natives 
aH a an exclusive brotherhood. 
== The stranger will not suspect these 
es be med a ue! things at first glance. Once he bursts 
zi suddenly, in a few yards, from the Pre 
—< cambrian Shield of Ontario, he will 
a: easily recognize the central plain of 
baer America; it hits him straight between 
= the eyes, like a physical blow. But he 
“ae will not guess that he has entered a | 


= ~~ > distinct compartment of that plain, a 

VOW WI You Y Ine WI province unlike any other in Canada. 

Somers Even when he has penetrated the deep 


=“ gorges of concrete and driven down the 

et ae gaping canyon of Portage Avenue, he 
will not surmise their contents. Crogs 
a ne-Manvi e& Ontario’s western border and you are 

on the prairies, but the orairies are not 

Bs of one piece. Cross Manitoba’s western 
Se oe ® border and you are in another cell of 
aa Achestos Bra Lj Canadian life. The Manitoba cell is 
ni practically watertight, leakproof, im 
=* athe | pregnable. And, as I soon discovered, 
“ae its inhabitants are rather worried about : 
| ON’T GAMBLE with worn-out or inferior brake lining! Records The reason for this worry — and : 
out) show that three out of every five fatal automobile accidents are caused — - _ be discerned ae the 
Manitoba Club, if you remember its 
A by high speed and faulty brakes. | departed elders and what they stood 

When your brakes need relining, you can rely on the high quality of | for. A few yards off stands the last ] 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Brake Lining for safe, dependable stops. | fragment of old Fort Garry, the stone- : 
: ; : and-wooden gate long used by voyageurs Are you looking for interesting 

Since the earliest days of the automobile, J-M has pioneered in the from every stream between the Lakes work — something out of the ’ 

* development of highest quality brake linings. Using selected grades of | and the Rockies. Just beyond Main | ordinary? A wide choice of work 
Street flows the Red River, carrying a | is open to women in the RCAF, 

fe. asbestos fibre, Johns-Manville produces brake linings for every make congo of events ebler than Ls Vicon | and you can find in it the oppor- F 
xs of car and truck. Precision-made for long life, they are not affected by drye, as old as human life in the heart- | tunity you are looking for. 

= temperature changes or mois- land of the continent. A block or so to When you enrol, the RCAF will . 
x For standard brakes t diti the south, the Assiniboine merges with | place you at work for which you | 
es ure conditions. the body of its parent in the nodal point | are best suited. You will receive . 
¥ You can get J-M Brake Linings of the prairies. Across the Red lie the the same ond de will a non ! 

especially. designed to fit your car bones of Louis Riel, half-forgotten | t 

. including the newly developed PB Quite naturally, on such a site, the | You will have the satisfaction of . 
x sets that are power-built for power club became in later times the spiritual | omar 4 mage = ene e 
brakes. For safety’s sake, have node, forum and nerve centre of the b 
a, your brakes inspected. When they west. Hence, I was not surprised to of other keen young people. 

5" need relining, for your protection, meet here a survivor of the great days, Find out today about the oppor- ; 
as ' - who lamented their departure with | tunities the RCAF offers young le 
« tell your serviceman you want much eloquence and soothing drink. women. See or write: h 

as Johns-Manviille Asbestos Brake What had happened to Winnipeg and | u 

EF Lining. He can get it for you. the province around it? Nothing but | YOUR NEAREST RCAF RECRUITING UNIT 

Se good, to judge from the city’s affluent | OR 

ite Canadian Johns-Manville Co. exterior, the crowded business streets, | DIRECTOR PERSONNEL MANNING, 

=F For power systems Ltd., 565 Lakeshore Road East, the suburbs spreading fast across the | RCAF HEADQUARTERS, OTTAWA. 8 

a5 Port Credit, Ontario. prairies and everywhere the well-kept t 

ay a thrifty and peculiarly innocent, boyish t 

3 : T-1075 look that has always illuminated this ROYAL CANADIAN t 
JOHNS-MANVILLE place. 
tea Yes, but a fundamental shift has 

Bie 8 altered the economic, political and AIR FORCE q 

J oh Mea le mental gravity of the prairies. 

iy Not long ago Winnipeg was the CAF-20-55 

fe eRe DUCT Ss THE OLDEST NAME IN BRAKE LINING central entrepét of the west and its only 
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real city. Now its long monopoly, 
dating back to Fort Garry, is broken by 
the vigorous young competitors of 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary and Ed- 
monton; though Winnipeg continues to 
grow, Edmonton expects to outstrip it 
in the lifetime of the present generation 

These are the visible and calculable 
facts. As the old Winnipegger told me, 
they are not the important ones. What, 
I asked, would he call an important 
fact? Without hesitation he replied, 
“The wheat exchange is closed.”’ 

He spoke like a messenger announc- 
ing the destruction of a shrine and the 
murder of its vestal virgins. No 
easterner will understand it, but some- 
thing of that sort tragic, unnatural 
and insane, as they think—has hap- 
pened to the men who used to trade 
wheat on the open market. 

In closing the exchange, my friend 
explained, the Canadian government 
did not merely change a_ trading 
mechanism and socialize the marketing 
system of the prairie crop; it closed an 
era that started with Selkirk’s first 
settlers on the Red River. It canceled 
Winnipeg’s power to fix world grain 
prices by auction, and transferred that 
power to an organ of the state. It 
muted the wheat brokers, whose 
hoarse voices, clamoring in the pit, 
could be heard from here to Chicago, 
Liverpool and Moscow. It opened a 
new era. 

There, said the old-timer, was a 
local fact, comprehending all the larger 
facts of our age. He meant, of course, 
the swing in society everywhere from 
individualism to collectivism, in greater 
or less degree. When even the rabidly 
individualistic farmers sold their grain 
collectively, and pooled their profits, 
something profound and _ incalculable 
had happened to the west. 

Yes, he went on, and something else 
had happened about the same time. 
The prairies had gone into voluntary 
liquidation as a united political force 
with the explosion of CCF socialism 
in Saskatchewan and Social Credit in 
Alberta. 

Finally—my informant was close to 
tears by now Manitoba and Win- 
nipeg, while gaining in prosperity them- 
selves, had fallen relatively behind their 
neighbors, east and west, in the com- 
petitive growth of Canada. 

Since it symbolizes in one area an 
organic change in Canadian society at 
large, perhaps the most interesting 
question facing the west today is 
whether the exchange will ever be re- 
opened. 

Accordingly, I set out in search of a 
man qualified to answer that question 
and, as there was no hurry, I took a 
good look at a town that had long been 
my second home. 

After you have lived in a place for 
months at a stretch your first sharp 
impressions are dulled. Local peculiari- 
ties become commonplace. On first 
acquaintance, Winnipeg struck me as 
utterly distinct from any town I had 
ever seen, but now I could not remem- 
ber what made the difference. 

The lavish width and defiant pedes- 
trians of Portage Avenue; the run-down 
look of lower Main Street, whose day 
has passed; the City Hall, leering and 
incomparable masterpiece of contrived 
ugliness; the prosperous potbellied 
curve of Wellington Crescent and its 
double line of rich men’s castles, many 
shaped like high-class penitentiaries; 
the older streets of broken mansions 
beside some new business block; the 
trees, laboriously planted and _ faith- 
fully tended in garden and boulevard 
until only a few spires break through 
the green ceiling of summer; the killing 
winter winds around the Fort Garry 
Hotel, with the sparrows roosting for 
warmth on the light bulbs of the porte 
cochere; the spacious park where they 


grow bananas and tropical blooms in a 
huge conservatory while the demented 
blizzards dance out of Hudson Bay 


all these things were as familiar to me 


as my own back yard. 

I also knew a little of the north end, 
on the wrong side of the CPR tracks, 
an enclave of foreign languages, almost 


a separate city and the bailiwick of 


J.S. Woodsworth, who was arrested in 
the general strike of 1919 for reading 
aloud a passage from Isaiah, and 
thereby launched on a mighty crusade 

Among the immigrant peoples of the 
north end I had old friends, and in one 


These words of our present Queen 
...spoken as a Princess in 1947 
might well provide a rallying 
cry for Canada today. For the future 
invites us to stride ahead in unity... 
maintaining confidence in things you. See why 
to Come...never over-optimistic 
yet never unduly depressed. 

The future will prove Canada 


Ukrainian home especially I had 
enjoyed conversation, food and drink 
equally good, while observing at first 
hand how a foreigner painfully learns 
our ways. (“You know what?’ the 
head of that household once asked me 
“My daughter can’t speak a word of 
Ukrainian! She’s lost it."” He seemed 
happy about that loss and very proud 
that his girl had turned completely into 
a Canadian 

Sometimes I had been admitted to 
the big houses of the rich and watched 
with admiration the speed, hunger 
thirst and spacious talk of Winnipeg’s 


from an address 


upper social set; to the homes of those 
quiet scholars who make Manitoba 
University one of Canada’s best; and 
indeed, to a hospitality unknown else 
where and handed down, undiluted 
from the gaudy days of Fort Garry 

In short, I knew Winnipeg as our 
strongest community because it is alone 
in emptiness, must think its own 
thoughts, invent its own pleasures and 


Surrounded by a 


do its own work 
waterless sea, it builds its own island 
battens down against perpetual storms 
of cold, heat and river flood, flash« 
from its lighthouse an indomitable ra‘ 


with an unwavering faith, a high 
courage and a quiet heart!” 


Princess (now Queen 


Elizabeth on her 21st birthday 


to be a land of destiny. The vast 
natural resources of this country 
provide one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for development in the 
history of the world. Look about 
we say “Invest in 
the future of Canada! ... The op 
portunities of tomorrow are in the 
making today.” 


NESBITT. THOMSON AND COMPANY. LIMITED 


Head Office: 355 St. James Street West, Montreal 
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Summit 


**Columbia’’ Jackets by: D. A. Miller Co. Ltd. 


Suits by Gay Togs Ltd. 


“Summit” Suit by: Joshar Inc. 


Suit by: Cooper ¢ lothing Ltd. Acadian” Suit by: Little Nugget Ine. 
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“Black Watch’ Coat by: Canadian Children’s Wear Ltd. Winds” Suit by: Suitmaker Ltd. 


families on the 


| 
su? 
Go for Domil’s travel weaves, (aries 
from which clothes are made for easy-living—either for far-away places 
or just happy relaxation at home. 
See the many different fashions in Domil travel weaves your favorite store is 
featuring —classic suits of “Summit” luxury flannel to new silhouettes in textured and 
decorated fabrics for everyone in the family. New ideas in coats, 
suits, dresses and separates. 
These are all perfect travellers—thanks to \L4—Domil’s exclusive finish 
which makes them resist spotting, wrinkling and even rain. 
Ask for fashions in the new travel weaves—identified by the Domil name and the NLA tag, 
Canada’s Specialist in Spun Fabrics 
LIMITED MONTREAL 
\ For further information “‘where to buy”? write— 
Cooper Clothing Mfg. Co. Ltd., 3981 St. Lawrence Blvd.. Montreal. P.Q. 
j Little Nugget Inc., 2019 Moreau Street, Montreal, P.Q. a". 


Joshar Inc., 7245 Alexandra Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

D. A. Miller Co. Ltd., 5505 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. P.Q. 

Gay Togs Ltd., 2260 Parthenais Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

Suitmaker Limited, 7140 Alexandra Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

Don Parker, 10505 - 106 Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Canadian Children’s Wear Ltd., 1245 St. Urbain Street, Montreal, P.O. 
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Nylon Paint Brush.” 


\ CS Simms 


wet 


FLAGGED NYLON 
PAINT BRUSHES 


“Wonderful! The new paints... 
and FLAGLINE paint brushes!’ 


/ 
Paul: ‘They certainly are, Louise. 


Simms really has put science 
to work for the home decorator! 
Flagline paint brushes are 
specially processed to hold more 
/ paint, let it flow on for a smooth 
finish, are ‘balance-designed’ 
with a shorter, lighter handle. And 
because they're Nylon, they are 
easier to care for, will give 
you years more service. Modern 


as tomorrow, but helping you 


today... that’s a Simms Flagline 


Saint John, N.B. 


| 
| | PAUL AND LOUISE MARTIN, 
/ (yf | BOX M 2 | 
| | T. 5S. Simms & Co. Limited, Saint John, N.B. 
os | Please send me the Simms booklets checked below: 
—- — a | 1 How to Care for Paint Brushes | 
z | 2 How to Choose the Right Brush { 
st | 3 The Right Paint and the Right Brush | 
oe P.S. Simms “Do It Your- | 4 Help for Cinderella | 
pais self” Library by Paul | 5 Taking the Pain Out of Painting | 
and lLovise Martin | 

answers your painting | Name | 

and finishing questions. | 
For your free copies, | | 
send this coupon today. | 
PLEASE PRINT 
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of courage and, in a voice never quiet 
day or night, shouts its defiance at the 
darkness of mid-continent. 

So there it stands —- an upended slab 
of basalt, rimmed with frost or beaded 
with summer sweat, the true centre 
of Canada, the beating pulse, the very 
heart, halfway between the oceans. 

But it is for natives only. Not many 
Canadians are strong enough to endure 
its climate or its pace. Why, there were 
mornings when, living at the cozy Fort 


Garry Hotel, I reached the office half 


a mile away, far gone in rigor mortis. 
And I have sat all day in a cold bath 
when the wind came in blowtorch 
blasts from the south. 

Winnipeg is not glamorous and sinful 
like Montreal, nor fat and smug like 
Toronto, nor brassy and nouveau riche 
like Vancouver. No, Winnipeg lacks 
glamour, and is too busy for sin. It 
moves too rapidly to grow fat and must 
struggle too hard to be smug. It is too 
old to be nouveau riche and, besides, it 
lacks the means. 

It is different because it is lonely and 


because it is planted deep in the soil of 


Red River, a black muck that makes 
everything grow. It grows like a 
gigantic plant, heavy with square 
concrete bloom, sucking its nourish- 
ment through steel roots from every 
corner of the west and never forgetting 
its origins. It is closer than any other 
city to the earth, to seed, harvest and 
common things. Winnipeg stands alone 
and yet has become the least provincial 
city in Canada, with the single excep- 
tion of Montreal—as if it was compelled 
to mind its own business and build a 
metropolis from scratch, yet shaped 
itself to fit the wide world. 

Winnipeg collects the prairie grain, 
sells it at the far ends of the earth and 
thus, in the ordinary course of business, 
must know what crops are ripening, 
what markets fluctuating, what govern- 
ments rising or falling, everywhere. 

Moreover, many of its people came 
from those far places where the grain is 
sold, and Manitoba has taken a daunt- 
ing race problem in its stride. Winnipeg 
and Manitoba welcome immigrants in- 
to their professions, appoint a Ukrain- 
ian to the attorney-generalship, a 
Jew to a trial court. Precisely because 
Winnipeg is so conscious of race, it is 
our least race-conscious and 
democratic community. 


most 


Not by accident, therefore (though 
the accident of Dafoe’s presence 
helped), our best political thinking has 
usually been done here. Men thought 
big in a big country. There was no 
sound to distract them, no settled ways 
to prejudice them, nothing to bound 
their thoughts but the remote horizon 
line. 

| pondered these things as I resumed 
my search for a man qualified to tell me 
about wheat and the grain exchange 
whose closing had ended an era, accord- 
ing to my friend. And I finally found 
the man I was looking for, a man who 
knows as much about grain and farmers 
as anyone on the prairies. The closing 
of the wheat exchange, I suggested, was 
a pretty big landmark on the long 
western march. The grain man agreed. 

If, as he said, Adam Smith’s infallible 
market and imaginary race of economic 
men had reared a temple and priestcraft 
anywhere in the world, it was in Win- 
nipeg. Since the history of the last 
hundred years is everywhere a retreat 
from the market, a shift from the 
individual to the community, a transfer 
of power from the single man to the 
collective men, called a state, Winnipeg 
and the prairies have been changed, not 
by chance but by world forces; not by a 
few men struggling to keep open or to 
close the wheat exchange but by the 
general motion of our century 

My question thus reached by im- 
plication far beyond the limits of 


PETER WHALLEY’S 


Silly Saws 


Can you guess the famous say- 
ing that 
drawings? It’s as familiar as “A 


is concealed in these 


rolling stone gathers no moss.” 
Check your answer below. 


ZNd AWOSANYVH SV 
SI WOSNVYH 


Winnipeg, Manitoba or even the 
prairies—would the wheat exchange 
ever be reopened”? 

“No,” the grain man answered. 


**Never.”’ 

Was the farmer becoming a socialist 
when he handed his crop over to the 
state by a law of his own making? This 
question the grain man considered a 
joke or an insult. Of course the farmer 
wasn’t a socialist; he was a capitalist 
and a free enterpriser from away back. 
He had revolted against the old market- 
ing method only because he regarded it 
as an uncontrollable gamble, of w cich 
he was the victim and the middleman 
the beneficiary. 

“After all,’ this expert said, “‘there’s 
nothing surprising about it, you know 
It’s just the local version of the age we 
happen to live in. It’s a search fo 
some rough compromise between the 
state and the individual. You may 
think farmers are dumb but they’ve 
accepted the twentieth century— which 
is more than you can say for a lot of 
businessmen in this town.” 

There is one view of the great experi- 
ment in western life, now under the 
wrenching strains of a wheat surplus 
Undoubtedly it is the overwhelming 
majority view, as no one can doubt 
after talking to the farmers. The 
minority view is still held tenaciously 
however, by some intelligent men in 
Winnipeg. 

One of them put it to me this way 
“Certainly the farmer is sold, for the 
moment, on collective, socialistic mar- 
keting. Yes, but is the thing working 
out? Well, take a look at the mess we're 
in right now. You can’t blame it all on 
the Wheat Board, of course, but it’s 
a lot worse than it had to be, or would 
have been if we could have applied rea! 
prices to wheat instead of a few men’ 
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GOOD ROADS PLUS CAREFUL DRIVERS AZE USELESS. 


... WITHOUT A ROADWORTHY CAR/ 


() YCE more the compelling call of the open road is stirring within 
motorists in all parts of the country. ’Tis time to lay plans for family 
outings, for picnics in some favourite haunt, for excursions to areas yet 
unvisited, for relaxation at that priceless retreat, for the thrill of extended 
holiday travel. 
In all this, Canadian highways are your passport to motoring pleasure. 
Today, broad networks of smooth, safe roads link almost every conceiv- 
able part of the country . . . ideal for all who lust for travel. 
With more and more Canadians enjoying their highways each year, there 
is a greater personal necessity for observing the rules of the road. And 
high on the list for the safety and well-being of your family is the absolute 
importance of ensuring that your car is in roadworthy condition. 
You'll find it pays big dividends in peace of mind, in actual cash 
even in life itself... to place your car in the hands of a competent 
serviceman this Spring. Why not make an appointment for Car Saver 
Service with your local garage operator today? Let him help you ensure 
that your motoring pleasure is not marred by tragedy. 


CAR SAVER SERVICE 


CAR SAVER SERVICE IS SPONSORED BY MACLEAN’S 
IN THE INTERESTS OF CAR CARE AND SAFE DRIVING 


MACLEAN’S 


CANADA‘’S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
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SEVEN POINT CHECK LIST 


There's an easy way to avoid breakdowns . . . undue 
expense ... accidents that can result from the faulty opera 
tion of your car. Simply make an appointment for Car 
Saver Service with a reputable service mechanic. Have 
your car conditioned for safe summer driving and pay 
special attention to this seven point check list 


SAFETY: Inspect and rotate tires, check front end alignment and 
tire balance Check windshield wipers, exhaust system, 
brake adjustment and fivid level. Check and adjust head 
light aim. 

COMFORT: Test shock absorbers. Inspect suspension, Test air- 
conditioning 

APPEARANCE: Get rid of dents and scars. Top off finish with 
a good polishing job. 

LUBRICATION: Drain crankcase, transmission, ond ditieren 
tial. Have oil replaced in accordance with manufacturer s 
mileage recommendations. Lubricate all chassis points and 
accessories. Service oi! filter. Clean crankcase breather 

COOLING: Inspect and condition cooling system. Test ther 
mostats, hoses, woter pumps, fon belt and radiator, Add rust 
inhibitor. 

ELECTRICAL: Check battery, wiring and cables Tes! starter 
draw and generator ovtput. Clean, test and adjust spark 
plugs and distributor. 


ENGINE: Condition carburetor and air cleaner for economical 
summer operation. Clean fuel supply system and check for 
leoks. 
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which, I am told and veritably believe, 
makes Winnipeg the coldest city of any 
substantial size in the world. 

Montreal, Toronto 


guesses and orders 
“It'll take the farmer some time to 
think his way, through this present 
and see that we can’t rig the Go to 
market. In the end he'll redis 
facts of life Then the 
exchange will reopen.”’ 
whether or not the 
and we shall 
in the next few 


government 


or Van 


phase 
world 
money, of timber, minerals, transporta- 
tion and factories. Go to Winnipeg and 
you will hear them talk of grain, 
weather, moisture, frost, hail, rust and 
A businessman here 


cover the 


This debate over 


exchange will reopen 


hear much more of it foreign markets. 


I cannot tell 


ooperation and not the per- 


“It gives me pleasure to draw attention 


vou how appreciative I 
to the most efficient manner in which 


mS: functory courtesy but the warm kind your flying and ground crews carried 

ay ness of the TCA people at Idlewild... out their duties during my recent busi- 
ind particularly the ‘taceless and name- ness tour. They are deserving of the 

<—o less’ I contacted by phone.” highest praise.” 

a (U.S8.) Passenger Citation — (British) Passenger Citation 

eae (New York to Swift Current) (London to Montreal and Trinidad, return) 


The generous appreciation of TCA passengers is a con- 
tinual encouragement in our endeavour to provide the 
< highest type of service. We welcome critical comment, 
: too. If in any instance TCA service has failed to 
measure up to its standards, I would esteem it a real 
es favor if you would write to me personally, Any such 
y letter will be gratefully acknowledged. 


— W. GORDON WOOD, Vice-President, Sales. 


couver and you will hear men talk of 


years concerns only a marketing may never have lifted a pitchfork or 
method, a technique, a public policy fixed a tractor, but he knows how grain 
It does not itouch the fundamental fact grows 

of the earth itself, the cruel environ He knows, for instance, the need of a 
ment in a semi-arid plain and a climate dry spring to drive the wheat roots a 


yard into the ground for moisture and 
make a strong plant, then the danger 
point of early summer when rain is 
vital, and the necessity of a hot August 
to ripen the seed before the early frost. 

He knows that the livelihood of the 
prairies hangs on a thin margin, a few 
inches of rain, a few degrees of tempera- 


ture and a few days more or less of 


growing weather. He can usually cite 
the crop figures forty years back to the 
classic yield of 1915. He is, indeed, a 
farmer in absentia, and his character, 
molded by these natural forces, makes 
the character of Manitoba. 


“Travelling very frequently by other 
lines, I was very pleased and pleas- 
antly surprised by the good service 
aboard your aircraft, and by the care 
that TCA flight personnel takes of its 
passengers, 

— (Swiss) Passenger Citation 
(St. John’s, Nfld. to New York) 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


PASSENGERS @ AIR MAIL © AIR PARCEL POST 


AIR EXPRESS AIR FREIGHT 
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Those conditions explain much but 
not everything. I took my final 
question to an eminent historian of the 
west. Why, I asked, was Manitoba so 
unlike its neighbors, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, though all three of them lived 
on the same prairie and, for the most 
part, on the same industry? 

“The first reason,’’ the historian said 
“is Manitoba’s age. It’s an old country 
by Canadian standards. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta are new. Don’t forget that 
Selkirk’s settlers came here from the 
Bay nearly a hundred and fifty years 
ago. Even before they got here, the 
métis had built a society, almost a 
nation. We started, you might say 
with a character of our own. 

““The second reason is that, later on 
the bulk of our people came out of 
Ontario. They weren’t adventurous 
immigrants, discontented folk or radi 
cals from Europe or the States, like 
most of the settlers farther west. They 
were established Canadians and, what 
ever they might call 
politics, they were conservatives almost 
to a man. So they made Manitoba the 
most conservative province in Canada 

west of Quebec anyway.” 

Manitoba, he insisted, was not truly 
western at all, but central, an outthrust 
of Ontario standing at dead centre, geo 
graphically and mentally. It was built 
slowly, over a long time, whereas Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were settled al 
most overnight, in the big wheat boom 

“You might almost say,’ the 
torian added, ‘that Manitoba grew 
whereas Saskatchewan and Alberta 
invented on the spur of the 
moment. That’s why we’re different.” 

I continued my stroll, thinking on 
this strange story, and found it written 
legibly at the Red and 
Assiniboine Rivers 

The old days are more palpable here 
than in any Canadian town— even 
Quebec — since Winnipeg is close to 
them in spirit. From the river junction 
the dullest man can see—as pictured in 
Whittier’s verse—‘“‘the smoke of the 
hunting lodges of the wild Assiniboine,’ 
and hear “‘the bells of St. Boniface.” 


themselves in 


his- 


were 


nexus of the 


Yes, and a sensitive nose can stil! 


detect, even amid the smell! of these city 


streets, the old smell of buckskin 
Indian campfires, horses, pemmican 
and rum; the smell of smoke as the 


sternwheelers paddled down the Red 
the smell of steam as the first tiny 
locomotive lurched out of the eastern 
badlands; the smell of printer’s ink and 
coal-oil lamps in a log shack as the first 
newspaper came off its hand 
and at last the clean 
wheat pouring in from the west 


weekly 
press; smell of 

What a mixed company has passed 
this way by canoe, Red River cart, 
steamboat and railway! First the 
Indians and, some scholars say, the lost 
Vikings out of the north. Next, La 
Vérendrye and his sons on their hope 
less search for the mountains and the 
western sea. Then the buffalo 
hunters, shivering around the frail 
lights of Fort Garry; the kilted Scottish 
settlers trudging in from Hudson Bay: 
Cuthbert Grant and his halfbreeds at 
the massacre of Seven Oaks; Riel in 
frock coat and moccasins ruling his 
brief republic; the settlers from Ontario; 
and the bearded men in sheepskin coats 
from Europe, driving their plows to the 
barrier of the Rockies. 

All of them have left their several! 
marks. Their trail along the river is 
Main Street. Portage Avenue winds in 
the curving path of their ox carts 
bound westward. A corner of their 
fort yard is a little garden around the 
crumbling gateway. The bloody grove 
of Seven Oaks is a park where children 
play and old men doze in the sun. Their 
first locomotive glistens in honorable 
retirement beside the main line of the 
CPR. Across the Red the towers of a 


métis 
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The rebel Riel could say...“l am the founder of Manitoba” 


great basilica proclaim an older French- 
Canadian sub-island within the island 
of Winnipeg. 

I walked across the bridge to St. 
Boniface, a distant suburb of Quebec, 
and stood for some time cbserving the 
gravestone of the méis dreamer. Riel 
rests under a ring of lilac bushes. Not 
many people pause to note his grave. 
Yet the rebel, martyr or madman of the 
west could say with some truth to the 
jury at Regina, “I know that, through 
the grace of God, I am the founder of 
Manitoba.”’ 

And what a name he gave it! When 
his emissaries wrung their own terms of 
union and bill of rights out of the help- 
less Canadian government, they told 
John A. Macdonald that Manitoba 
meant, in some Indian dialect, “the 
God that speaks.”” It continues to 
speak in diverse tongues, but how many 
of Manitoba’s present rulers remember 
the meaning of its name? 

They have built their own monument 
in the Legislative Building rising, out of 
early graft and scandal, in clean-cut 
design, its dome topped by the Golden 
Boy, a civic idol. Beneath the dome all 
the history of two centuries since La 
Vérendrye’s time now issues in a con- 
fusing struggle for power. 

Premier Douglas Campbell is a 
farmer, a man of Scottish blood. His 
muscular, weather-beaten face is the 
collective face of Scotland and the west. 
His mind is shaped by harsh memories. 
He remembers the Depression, when 
he used to drive a wagonload of hogs 
into town and sell them for two or three 
cents a pound. The recollection of 
drought and disaster dominates his 
policy of thrift, debt reduction and 
caution in everything. A Liberal, he is 
one of the most conservative govern- 
ment leaders in Canada. 

His ministry, Canada’s oldest, was 
founded in 1921 by John Bracken, con- 
tinued under Stuart Garson and main- 
tained its thrifty ways under Campbell. 
It saw no reason for alarm until the last 
year or two. Then young Duff Roblin 
appeared on the scene as a Conserva- 
tive leader who, beside the Liberals, 
looked quite radical. 

Roblin, a bustling, well-educated 
man of business and descendant of a 
famous political family in Manitoba, is 
impatient and angry because, he thinks, 
his province has fallen behind the 
march of Canadian progress. This he 
blames on a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish government. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Manitoba farmer, who controls the 
legislature, will favor a Liberal govern- 
ment with conservative policies, or a 
Conservative opposition demanding 
more liberal policies. 

This conflict may puzzle outsiders. 
Actually, it is only the political reflec- 
tion of the deeper changes in western 
life, the trend from individual to col- 
lective action. 

But, since Manitoba’s sober and 
rather dull politics are little known to 
the nation, the outsider must dig below 
such surface skirmishing. On the other 
hand, he need only look about him to 
find the truth of a landscape slandered 
by popular misconception. I came here 
at first supposing that the province, or 
most of it, was like the valley of the 
Red River, that fertile bottom land 
of a prehistoric lake. It took me only a 
few short journeys to discover my 
mistake. 

Two or three hours of driving south- 
eastward on the old Dawson Road 
brought me to a woodland of big ever- 
greens, rushing streams and the in- 
numerable Precambrian lakes draining 
into Hudson Bay. A few miles farther 


on lay Winnipeg’s fashionable week-end Then straight north of the city I 
resort, the Lake of the Woods, just over followed the lazy Red, heavy with its 
the Ontario boundary and swarming, so silt from the continental heartland, 
a native told me, with forty-eight through the fat acres of Selkirk’s 
thousand islands. settlement 


Northeast from Winnipeg I found The churches of golden stone. built 


the Winnipeg River, La Vérendrye’s by the Scotsmen after their march 
highway to the west, dammed for from the Bay, stand as the builders 
power in a few places but still foaming left them on the riverbank, but oddly 


in untamed rapids as he must have seen mingled now with the onion-shaped 


them on his first voyage. domes of Russia. Central Europeans 


There is no better way 
for you to remember your 
family and friends than with 

a box of Moirs fine chocolates. 


POT OF GOLD is a luxurious 
assortment of truly delicious 
chocolates . . . filled with such 
tempting treats as soft, 

creamy caramels, luscious liquid 
cherries, crunchy nut meats, 
nougatines and many more. 


LUXURY is a delightful selection 
of rich fruit cream centres, 
melt-in-your mouth butter creams, 
nougats, nut creams and crispy, Z 
chewy pieces . . . all beautifuily “ 
packaged in an exquisite 

Easter wrapping! 


Canadians make the Finest Chocolates in the World ~ 
Buy Canadian—Keep Canadians Employed. 
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have taken over most of the Scotsmen’s 
farms, and they have brought with 
them not only their own church designs 
but those mud plastered log houses 
painted in gay colors, that were first 
built on the Danube and the Russian 
steppes 

hese in turn have given way to 
modern houses, convenient and ugly 
But in the fields of black earth the 
peasant women, with gay kerchiefs and 
billowing skirts, still kneel beside their 
mile-long rows of vegetables as their 
kind has knelt upon the soil and 
cultivated it since forgotten time 


CHOCOLAT 
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Imagine—luxurious fleece coats of “'Orlon” 
are hand washable! They're soft and light, flattering, 
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I hurried on, past the stone battle- 
ments of Lower Fort Garry, erected by 
George Simpson to guard the river 
from the Americans, if Fort Garry ever 
fell, and on to the shallow inland sea 
called Lake Winnipeg. The summer 
retreats there struck me as _ pretty 
cramped and over-civilized. They are 
handy to town, however, and allow 
children to wade safely a mile from 
shore 

Not many week-enders go on to 
Gimli, the Icelanders’ fishing town 
There the big lake boats, the drying 
nets on every fence, the blond fishermen 
the handsomest men in the nation 
the women of powerful frame and calm 
face—all mark the happy end of the 
Vikings’ last odyssey. 

Still fewer motorists visit the swamps 
and terrifying channels of Lake Mani- 
toba, to the west. No one but a native 
is safe in this labyrinth of sodden earth 
and narrow water. As I approached the 
lake it seemed to lie at least ten miles 
away—a thin glint on the skyline, 
behind a fringe of trees. But stepping 
from my car, apparently on solid land, 
I found a canoe, half hidden in rushes, 
awaiting me beside the road. A muskrat 
trapper of silent habits pushed the 
canoe into a passage hardly three feet 
wide and, a moment later, the world 
had disappeared. 

Even this man, who had spent his 
life on the swamp, would have been 
instantly lost in an unmapped maze 
without the marking stakes planted 
here and there to guide him. I saw 
nothing but the solid wall of reeds twice 
my height, an occasional acre of open 
water and everywhere clouds of ducks, 
gulls and pelicans. They rose with a 
screech of anger and blotted out the 
sun. 

We were still within shouting dis- 
tance of the shore and might as well 
have been on the Arctic Ocean. I asked 
the guide how he expected to find his 
way home He only grunted and 
twisted his canoe like a needle through 
an intricate cloth of green until we 
came at last to the yawning mouth of 
the lake. 

It was late afternoon by now, and I 
wondered if we would ever step on 
shore again. That trapper knew his 
swamp. He followed his guideposts, 
drove his needle back and forth in 
cunning stitches and, when we seemed 
as far from land as ever, the canoe 
grounded. A ruddy moon gleamed on 
the prairies and to the west a flock of 
ducks floated across the scarlet page of 
sunset like black notes of music. 

Yet we think of Manitoba as a flat 
field of grain beside a railway track! 
And even as I watched the dying glint 
on the lake, I remembered that most of 
Manitoba—the forest, the rivers and 
lakes innumerable, the mining towns, 
the stony Shield and the Bay—still lay 
far to the north 

Or hire a ijaunch in Winnipeg, ascend 
the Red River south and, a mile or two 
from the city, you will be lost on a 
minor Amazon. The sluggish stream of 
brown water loops in the repeated 
letter S. On each side stands an im- 
pervious jungle, unmarked by any 
trail, untouched by any axe. The sky is 
a narrow slit of blue 

Another time I drove southwest 
from Winnipeg and beheld the plains 
roll, like a squall at sea, into the Pem- 
bina hills, sink into lush valleys of grass 
and drop into a chain of unsuspected 
lakes Americans from Dakota were 
joyfully catching a hideous sort of fish, 
and thought they had penetrated the 
farthest wild west 

The railway traveler sees only the 
dismal villages of the main line, the 
whistle stops, each huddled about a 
wooden elevator, a skating rink and a 
garage. In southern Manitoba many 
charming towns sit astride some name- 
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less river, doze under the shade of great 
trees and look almost like the blessed 
towns of Ontario. 

Despite all his machinery and house- 
hold conveniences, the life of the 
average farmer is still hard and it 
explains, better than anything else, the 
current change in the politics and 
thought ways of the prairies. 

I stopped one night for supper in a 
Manitoba farm kitchen and found it 
replete with all the electrical gadgets, 
plumbing and chromium furniture of a 
modern city house. But the woman 
who cooked the supper was not a city 
woman—-she made better pickles and 
pies, for one thing—and the gnarled 
little man in mechanic’s overalls could 
never be anything but a farmer. He 
spoke, I think, in the authentic voice of 
the rural west today. The pervasive 
issue—-Wheat Board against wheat 
exchange —surfaced again in this re 
mote farm kitchen. But here there was 
no debate: only one side spoke, and 
with vehemence. 

“Oh, it’s all very well for the politi- 
cians and the newspapers to preach 
free enterprise, and damn socialism and 
lecture us on our business,’’ the farmer 
said. “But 
grain! We grew it, we’ll reap it and, by 
God, we’ll sell it as we like!” 


remember—this is our 
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He pointed through the window to 
his fields, green now like a well-trimmed 
lawn in the first surge of early summer. 
“One thing sure,’ he told me, “‘we’re 
never going to gamble again on the 
exchange!” 

Though the exchange might oc- 
casionally bring him higher prices than 
the Wheat Board could pay, he was 
willing to take less sometimes to make 
sure he didn’t go broke when the 
market dropped. 

we want,”’ he explained, “‘is a 
little security, same as the people in the 
city But no-—-the city people want 
security for themselves, and they tell us 
to take whatever the market offers, and 
be damned to us.” 

His son, a youth in his twenties and 
a university graduate, had listened to 
the old man in respectful silence, but he 
wanted to make sure I understood what 
his father meant 

“The city businessmen,’ the yout! 
said, “‘are never tired of talking about 
free competition——in theory You’l 
notice they’re never willing to face 
in their own business They want 
tariff protection, but there’s to be no 
protection for us at all 

‘“‘Well, we tried for fifty years to get 
the tariff down; we had our own party 
the Progressives, after the first war 
you'll remember. Now we know better 
The tariff may come down a little now 
and then but it won't come off, and 
very likely it’s going up. And we'll 
always have to pay it on just about 
everything we buy. I used to be a red- 
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= hot free trader in college and still am adapt agriculture and all other industry nation’s income, as the labor unions had had another hour or two of daylight and 
Se in theory tut theory won't help us to the machine. Still, ignorant as I was got it in the city, and to get it regularly. didn’t intend to waste it. 

nat We want a little share of the gravy of agriculture, | knew enough of As the farmer added: “‘We don’t Farther along that dusty road I met 
} not much but some-—and that’s why politics to realize that the nubbin of the work a forty-hour week around here another farmer, a gaunt figure with a 
nk we're behind the Wheat Board.’ politician’s problem in every farm No extra pay for overtime No face red-hot from the prairie sun but 
_ You bet,”’ the father said. ‘“What’s constituency from coast to coast re guaranteed holidays and fringe bene- baked into lines of profoundest melan 
7" sauce for the goose is sauce for the sided in the conversation of this farmer fits.’”’ choly. He admitted to me over his 
x gander. When business is ready to take and his son His wife protested that her menfolk fence that he was just an old-fashioned 
ng off the tariff, we'll go back to the open They were not radicals or socialists were boring their guest with the sort of fellow and didn’t hold with 
: market. Not before.’ They were perhaps the most conserva farmers’ troubles. She compelled me to contemporary notions 

= ! realized, of course and so did these tive of Canadians in Canada’s most eat a third piece of pie, and sent me off “The prairies,” he said, “have run 
as men that the farm problem is much conservative province They were with a big jar of her pickles. As I drove right off the rails. Everybody thinks 
se more complex than a contest between indéed, small capitalists—“‘too small,” out of the farmyard, the father and you can tinker with the market and 
J protection and free trade; it is part of the son said wryly but they were son went back to the barn and began to stop the law of supply and demand 
oF man’s universal problem as he tries to determined to get a fairer share of the reassemble their broken tractor. They Well, you can’t. Water won’t run ur 
The trouble is people aren't 


thinking any more, not on the rig! 


things anyway. 

“What are they thinking about?” he 
demanded “Why, amusement, cars 
movies, sex, sensation God know 
Fei ae? what all. It wasn’t like that in my day 

‘ I can tell you. When we stopped for 
lunch on a threshing gang we used to 
argue about the tariff, or Laurier’ 
latest speech or maybe religion and the 
preacher’s sermon on Sunday You 
won't hear that kind of talk today 
We’ve lost our way somewhere along 
the line This crazy Wheat Board 
part of it But don’t listen to me 
I’m out-of-date.” 

Thus spoke the small minority 

Manitoba has only one large city but 
so ‘many towns ‘that I forget thei 
names. No traveler can forget, how 
ever, the main street of Portage la 
Prairie, the end of the old wagon road 
from Winnipeg. built wide enough, in 


those days of boundless expectation, to | 


carry the traffic of New York; the 
solid and well-groomed streets of 
| Brandon; and then an unbelievable 
sight, an aberration of nature 
I crossed the deep canyon of the 
Assiniboine at Brandon and drove 
straight north over the level farmlands 
to a cliff, bursting like a single moun 
tain, perhaps an extinct volcano, fron 
the middle of the plain. Presently I was 
climbing a steep road through a forest 
of evergreens and, at the top, looking 
out upon a misplaced chunk of the 
Rockies, a glistening lake, a woodland 
glade and within it a herd of sulky 
buffalo. 
Such is Riding Mountain National 
Park, surely one of the most pleasant 
and certainly the most improbable 


pee. park in Canada. Here, it seems, the 

xs prairies, undulating east from the 
x3 

east mountains, make a sheer drop, a single 


a gigantic step down to the level of Lake pe 
ay Manitoba. The Indians always knew 
es HE sickening side skid that should hugging the pavement, holding your | this freak and found in the forests of 
<4 ; 4 Riding Mountain a sure reserve of game 
ss i have come, never did... thanks to car steady on the road. whenever the plains failed them. Now 
ay it is a playground for plainsfolk. They 
Sx . Dominion Royal Masters. Over three Yes, Nylon Tubeless Dominion can tone Winnipeg oe Brandon and, 
2g thousand tiny, biting tread edges tilt Roval Masters are the best and safest in a few hours, enjoy a miniature Banfi — 
From the eastern escarpment of this Fre 
ee: automatically should you swerve... tires ever made — anywhere. queer eruption I looked down upon the for 
farmlands to the south and _ west 
e NEW instant, automatic oe NEW smoothness and silence of ride neatly checkered in tints of violent _ 
green and yellow, exactly like the 
x stopping action ¢ NEW safety at higher speeds interior of France, an oil painting by 
Van Gogh. 
e NEW freedom from punctures ¢ NEW mileage you'll Time pressed and I was due in 
= and blowouts measure in years Regina tomorrow. So, regretfully, | 
started west and by dinnertime stum- 
. bled upon yet another compartment of 
es vv h) not get Dominion Royal Masters for The shabby little town of Virden (it 
aa your car. They’ re mighty good life insurance, would do for a set in a western movie 
was filled that Saturday night with 
a men obviously not farmers or tourists, 
- men in jumpers, greasy overalls and 
GOOD ROADS ARE SAFE ROADS the high buckled boots and _ raffish 
Support the Canadian Good Roads slouch hats of their craft—the migra 
Association help make our high tory race of drillers, moving from one / 
oil strike to another 
One didn’t need these men to an 
nounce a new oil field It announced 
itself by the noisesome stink of crude 
oil in the middle of some farmer’s field 
‘by the steel skeletons of the oil drills 
the miles of pipe ind the odd tthe 
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| pumps, their arms moving up and down 


| their beastly wells operating, 


like hammers. 


The beer parlor was filled with 
thirsty noisy nomads, the “rough- 
necks”’ of the latest prairie migration 


They had brought a great industry to 
the prairies, had moved from southern 
Alberta to the north, then eastward 
across Saskatchewan until they finally 
reached Manitoba. But they were no 
part of prairie civilization. They were 
birds of brief passage. To them, Virden 
was not a town; it was an overnight 
stop on 


an endless march wherever the | 


continental oil pool lay hidden beneath | 


the surface of the plains. 

Among them in the 
stranger in his own land, 
gentleman who seemed to have 
transported, intact and unruffled, 
some superior London club. He 
a tweed hat and jacket in large English 
checks and his face was the face of an 
English colonel out of a cartoon. 

Though he had been farming outside 
Virden for fifty years, he didn’t know 
so help him God, what had happened to 
the town. It was ruined by oil and 
prosperity until a man couldn’t drink 
a glass of beer in peace. Well, the 
drillers would pass on, once they got 
and then 
things would get back to normal. 

“Right now,” he protested, ‘‘this 
town’s like something out of Hollywood 

a gold rush, only it’s oil. Why, a 
four-room house, with no plumbing, 
rents for ninety or a hundred dollars a 
month. Good for the country, I dare 
say, but the people around here seem to 
| think the is going on forever 
When these fellows get out of town, it’ll 
just a farm town again with a few 
oil wells around.” 

He sipped his beer alone, careless of 
the clamor around him, as if he were 
| looking out Pall Mall instead 
Virden’s threadbare street. 

The were flirting with the 
waitresses behind the coffee-shop coun- 
ter. These girls, fresh from the farm, 
looked dazzled by their first vision of 
city life, and excited by the 
of a big Saturday night dance. 

“A guy can have a lot of fun, 
a dump like this,’ one of the rough 
necks told me, “‘if you know how.”’ He 
evidently knew how. The waitress who 
laid before him a ghastly imitation of 
ham and eggs leaned over to whisper 
that she’d be off duty at nine 
and would him at the 
place. 

There 
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old 
been 
from 
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wore 


oil 
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oil 
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prospects 


even in 


o’cloc! 
meet usual 
vacant in 
a forced march to 


being no room 
Virden, I decided on 
Regina. It wasa lucky decision 

In all Canada I had found no sight to 
equal the 


twilight, almost liquefied, and oozing in 


the transparent water-color wash of 
sunset. 

The horizon lay in a taut circle. The 
circle was cross-stitched by the shiny 
thread of railway tracks and cleanly 
cut by the straight diameter of the 
road—a design in pure geometry, drawn 
by Euclid himself. And to the west 

| geometrically barred by the picket 


| like 


MARCH 


fence of telephone poles, the sun hung 
a red billiard ball in a steel rack. 
Night crawled across the prairies and 
the lights of Regina glowed dimly under 
a mock mountain range cloud, on 
the far side of a dark sea. 
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leas to him. than Greek mythology 

Yet, on reaching Britain, he formed 
1 film company composed of himself 
and his brother and he sent word to 
Lestie Howard that he would like to put 
him under contract for a film. ‘“‘Who is 
Korda’? 


ndeterred 


was Howard's only comment 
Korda made contact 
with the fabulous Ostrer brothers who 
controlled the giant Gaumont-British 


theatre circuit and studios. The presi- 
dent, Isidore Ostrer, a financial genius, 
was almost as vague as Korda and 
after they had met and talked Isidore 
said: “‘But where are your stars?’’ To 
which Korda replied: “‘I shall make my 
stars.” 
Hungarian, Korda 
formed his own producing company and 
named London Film Productions.”’ 
Languidly he explained: “Every film 
will open with a picture of Big Ben as it 
strikes the hour. That is much better 
than anything the Americans ever 
thought of.”’ 


Like a _ good 


Try a true 
Canadian 
Ale with a 
real Canadian 
Flavour... 
say OK for 


He collected some executives, took 
them out to supper and persuaded them 
to join his company on the basis that 
no salaries would be paid for the first 
year. But he found that he could not 
make films merely by not paying 
Whereupon he took a rich 
Italian to supper and induced him to 


salaries. 


put up some money With cash in 
hand he made one or two films of no 
particular account. And then one 


night a strange thing happened 

While traveling to the Savoy for 
supper he heard the driver singing to 
himself a bawdy song about Henry 
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VIII and his wives. It lit a candle in 
Korda’s mind. 

Henry VIII! What a theme! His 
tory, debauchery, pageantry and wives 
galore. What about that strange fellow 
Charles Laughton whom he had met at 
Gaumont’s? Instead of imitating Holly- 
wood with its glamorous male stars why 
not this stoutish actor with the heavy 
jowl and fruity voice? 

“The picture must be done on a 
lavish seale,’’ Korda said. ‘“‘For the 
first time I shall make a film in my own 
manner and with my own money.” 
The fact that the money came from the 
Italian backer was neither here nor 
there 

The film was an immense success. 
Korda’s soft-voiced comment on it was: 
“It has prestige, pomp, magic and 
madness.”’ In short, Korda had ar- 
rived. Even today Henry VIII earns 
ten thousand pounds a year wandering 
about the minor circuits of the world. 

Later on Korda met Winston Church- 
ill who was out of political favor and 
they discussed the subject of Nelson 
as a possible film. Churchill was im- 
mensely interested and gave Korda a 
vivid picture of the indomitable one- 
eyed admiral who swept the French 
fleet off the seas. In fact Churchill 
talked as only Churchill can. As a 
former first lord of the Admiralty and 
as a great historian he gave Korda a 
wonderful description of every battle 
that Nelson had fought. ; 

“It is very good,” said Korda. ‘“‘I’ll 
call the picture ‘Lady Hamilton.’ 

Later on, when Churchill was out of 
office and everyone knew that he had 
no future in politics, Churchill actually 
did some script writing for Korda but 
there is no record that it was of any 
great account. 

Incidentally, Korda married Merle 
Oberon who had played the role of 
Lady Hamilton in the film. He had 
been previously married in Hungary 
just after the First World War and 
had a son from that marriage. The 
marriage must have broken up but the 
reasons are lost in the mists. His 
marriage to Merle Oberon took place 
in 1939 but it did not go very well and 
was dissolved. 

The great man was not at all dis- 
mayed by these marital failures. Three 
years ago he was married again, this 
time to a young woman from Canada 
named Alexandra Boycun. 

“Once upon a time I knew every- 
thing about films,”’ said Korda. ‘““Then 
I knew nothing. But now I know 
everything again. Marriage is also like 
that.” 

In the Second World War Korda’s 
situation became very difficult. The 
rights of the films he had made were 
taken by the mighty Prudential Insur- 
ance Company against the heavy 
amount loaned to him. But somehow 
he survived. His star had set but his 
philosophy and his ingenuity were 
intact. The Prudential had closed 
down on him. His studios had been 
taken over for war purposes. Korda 
had a name but nothing much else. 
Then, true to form, he had an idea. 

When the war ended there would be a 
world shortage of films. What about 
buying back the rights of the pictures 
which he had pledged to the Pruden- 
tial? Somehow he borrowed seventy- 
ive thousand pounds and the insurance 
company gave him back his picture 
rights. 

Off went Henry VIII and Lady 
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Hamilton in company with all his | 
other pictures. The starved cinemas of | 


the world welcomed them with open 
arms. 
million pounds with his re-issues. Once 
more he was Korda the Magnificent 
He had been knighted in 1942 and 

| there is no reason to doubt that it was 
the generous-hearted Churchill who 
had recommended the honor Now 
that the war was over and Korda had 
recovered his financial position by 
sending his pictures to the world’s 
starved cinemas our Hungarian began 
to think once more in terms of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent 

Before the abdication the Duke and 
| Duchess of York, with their daughters 
| Elizabeth and Margaret, had lived at 

145 Piccadilly in a house adjoining 
Hyde Park. It was a wonderful setting 
and Korda decided to acquire it as 
offices for his cinema company 

“Il hate Wardour Street,’’ he said 
referring to the area in London where 
the offices of nearly all the British film 
companies are centred. “I want to 
think and look on the park.”’ 


| **Get me a yacht!” 


In fact he became so enamored of his 
Piccadilly setting that he decided to 
buy 144 Piccadilly as well. “‘For what 
purpose?”’ asked his colleagues. Korda 
lit a cigar, being almost as fond of 

| cigars as was Churchill “We shall 

| make first-class films and we shall have 


| a first-class setting at No. 144 for our | 


puffs for our pictures. 


shall have the best view of all the 
processions.” 

But something was missing “Oh 
yes! I must have a yacht. There is 
nothing to do on a yacht but think and 
talk. I do not like these telephones and 
desks. Get me a yacht.” 

He also decided to play bridge. “‘l 
do not enjoy bridge,”’ he said. “‘But | 
like sitting up until four in the morning 
That is the time when ideas come into 
the mind.” 

Still playing Lorenzo the Magnificent 


Besides, we 


which is the most expensive hotel in 
London. “The mind must have 
luxury,”” he said. ‘The mind must 
have elegance!”’ 

This was Alexander Korda—the 
strange, likable ex-soldier, ex-journalist 
who had been arrested as a revolu- 
tionary in Budapest, ex-waiter in Paris, 
a film magnate knighted at Bucking 
ham Palace, a poet, a philosopher, a 
dreamer and an adventurer who under- 
stood the British better than they 
understood themselves. Yet he had 
many failures, such as Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, and he achieved the impossible 
| by making a film on the lives of Gilbert 
and Sullivan that was utterly com- 
monplace. 

A year ago he said: “I am tired. | 
am finished. I will make no more 
pictures.””. Then he announced his 
decision to make a film of Shakespeare’s 
Richard III with Sir Laurence Olivier 
in the lead and with Sir John Gielgud 
and Sir Ralph Richardson in support. 

And that brings to an end the story 
of this relentless dreamer of dreams, 
this romantic who was more realistic 
than the realists, this financier who 
could raise millions but could not read 
a balance sheet, this poet from the 
wrecked remains of Austria’s ram- 
shackle empire who loved England 
more than he loved money or women 

I hope his spirit was looking down 
on the great congregation of famous 
people at St. Martin-in-the-Fields when 
Sir Laurence paid that last tribute with 
such nobility of voice and language as 
would have gladdened the heart of 
Korda’s last script writer— William 
Shakespeare. * 
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he took a penthouse suite in Claridge’s 
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Best for 
your 
engine 


With The Exclusive HOT POINT ae 


stay clean longer 4 
give quicker starts 
boost power 


and here’s why: 


BUTTRESS-TOP insulator design a 


Provides a longer path of resistance to elec- 
trical leakage than any other make of spark 
plug. Under unusual dirt or moisture condi- 
tions, this buttress-top design greatly reduces 
“shorting” or “flashover”. 


Exclusive COPPER-GLASS seal! 


In AC Spark Plug manufacture, the centre 
electrode is sealed in the insulator by a pa- 
tented copper-glass seal. This seal is gas-tight 
and the mechanical bond is more than equal 
to any condition of use. The seal is resistant 
to heat, shock and vibration far beyond nor- 
mal plug life. 


Exclusive HOT TIP feature! 


Not only did AC develop the modern cera- 
mic insulator that outmoded porcelain — 
AC engineers found a way to form this ma- 
terial into long, thin, recessed insulator tips. 
These tips heat up faster to burn away com- 
bustion by-products that would foul ordi- 
nary plugs. They're rapid-cooling too, to 
prevent pre-ignition or motor “ping”. 


Standard Factory Equipment on Nearly Half 


Of All Cars, Trucks and Tractors Built Today. vat 
AC OIL FILTERS 3 
For positive protection, ~ = 
Change to a new AC filter Se 
Every 4,000 to 6,000 miles. | 


AC FUEL PUMPS 


If your fuel pump is several 
seasons old, it is wise to re- 
place with a new AC Fuel 
Pump. 
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Know Canada Better! 


NOVA 
SCOTIA 


New auto ferry, ‘‘Bluenose,’’ 


between Bar Harbor, Maine, 
and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


New 56-Page 


Color Booklet 
MOVA SCOTIA 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nove Scotia 
ease send free literature to: M.3-31-56 
NAMi 


Appr bes 


Cary Province 


Vew York Office: 247 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y 


"Mom, what'é co Special | 
shoes? 


How beans 
built Canada 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


they’re good for you.’ 


This being the case, it was strange 
that in the rations issued for an arctic 


indoctrination exercise in northern New 


Srunswick, several years ago, there 


were no beans at all. The army felt 
that, however nourishing, they would 
be too hard to cook on the trail in sub- 
zero weather and that, anyway, any 
soldier could survive for a week with- 
out them. Not so. One man-—a major 

took along his own bag of yellow 
eyed beans, boiled them in a tin hat 
and explained to his amazed C.O., 
“The Canadian Army has been travel- 
ing on beans for one hell of a long time. 
I’m not going to stop now.” 

There are branches of the Legumino 
sae bean family--in many parts 
of the world. Most of those eaten in 
North America belong to a genus with 
the unappetizing name of Phaseolus 
vulgaris. ‘They originated, so far as 
science knows, in. pre-Incan Peru. 
There archaeologists have unearthed 
carbonized beans in ancient tombs, 
evidence that wealthy Peruvians tried 
to take their beans with them on the 
trip to the golden beyond. 

From Peru wandering tribes carried 
beans northward and by Columbus’ 
time, at least four hundred years later, 
they were almost as important a crop 
as corn to the North American Indian. 
The first white men to behold what is 
now Canada—unless the Vikings can 
present a better case-—were Breton 
Atlantic 
from 1500 on to fish the teeming waters 
off Newfoundland. They built summer 
colonies on the island and harvested 
beans from its mean soil for the long 


fishermen who crossed the 


trip home 


“Well, Tommy, you’re growing so 
fast that your feet can be a full size 
larger in about six weeks. You need 
shoes that give your feet plenty of 
freedom. And Sisman Shoes are 
designed to give room and support to 


growing feet.” 


comfortable, Mom?” 


Mom?” 


T. Sisman Shoe Co. Ltd., 
Aurora, Ontario 
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“Is that why Sisman’s are so 
“It’s one reason ... another is that 
Sisman Shoes are scientifically made 
of fine quality materials.” 

“Why are they made scientifically, 


“To protect growing feet, to give 
proper alignment, and to ensure 
perfect foot health in years to come.” 


With Cartier’s voyage up the St. 
Lawrence, in 1535, began America’s 
age of exploration, when men from the 
Old World groped their way around the 


New World—to see, in a manner of 
speaking, what was cooking. One of 


the first was Sir Martin Frobisher, the 
Elizabethan sea dog. In 1576 he ven- 
tured into sub-arctic waters, searching 
for a northwest passage to the gold and 
What he found in- 
stead, in an Eskimo hut on the rim of 
Baffin Island, was ‘“‘a Guinea bean of 
red color, the which doth usually grow 
in the hot countries whereby it ap- 
peareth they trade with nations that 
dwell far off, or are themselves great 
travelers.”’ 

When French and English first came 
to North America they weren’t long in 
taking a leaf from Pocahontas’ cook 
book. Made to order for long harsh 
winters, beans quickly became as great 
a favorite with white men as they were 
with the Indians. ‘‘On Sundays every- 
one dines, lunches and takes supper,” 
Nicolas Denys, the governor of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, wrote in 1633, 
‘for on that day they have beans boiled 
with pork.”’ 

Though the French were the first to 
put pork with their beans, it was the 
British colonists of New England, in 
the mid - eighteenth century, who 
evolved the succulent dish that lines 
supermarket shelves today. From its 
founding the town of Boston was the 
home of the Cabots and the Lodges, 
the bean and the cod. In pre-revolu 
tionary days its creaking square-riggers 
built up a thriving trade with the West 
Indies, exchanging salt fish and timber 
for rum and molasses. The latter found 
its way into the bean pot, by way of 
added flavor 

Both before the War of Independence 
and after, thousands of New England- 
ers moved up into Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, attracted thereto by 


spices of the east 


“Most foot troubles begin between ages 


ANOTHER 
COUGH-FREE NIGHT! 


If you are troubled with night 
coughing in your home, try 
Wampole’s Creo-Terpin. It 1s 
specially formulated for that type 
of cough that keeps you awake at 
night. Deep-penetrating Creo- 
Terpin loosens phlegm from with- 
in. Gets at areas not reached by 
ordinary cough syrups. 


WAMPOLE’S 


4-07. bottle 60¢ 


at your druggists 


HENRY K. WAMPOLE & COMPANY LTD., PERTH 


8 and 12 and are caused by badly designed 


shoes. 


Prevent this by wearing properly 


designed shoes youth.” 
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the promise of free land. Not the least 
of the possessions they carried with 


them were mouth-watering recipes for 


‘Boston baked beans’’—-beans cooked 
in a sweet sauce 
Then, as now, the dish was a Satur- 


day-night blue-plate special in the 


Maritimes. The tradition stemmed 
from New England’s puritanical past 
when, believing that work of any sort 
on Sunday was sinful, women cooked 
Sunday’s food on Saturday But 


usually the fragrance of baking beans 


was too tempting to resist and they 
were eaten Saturday night. The habit 
became a custom. 


The Saturday night special 


Accordingly, on Friday night a 
housewife in the young garrison town 
of Halifax would put a quart of yellow- 
eyed beans, the favorite Maritime 
variety, to soak overnight in cold water 
Next morning she drained the beans, 
covered them with fresh water, brought 
the pot to a slow boil, then let it simmer 
for an hour or so. When the beans were 
tender, she drained them again and 
poured a cup of them into the bottom 
of an earthenware bean crock. Next 
she added a medium-sized onion, cut 
into quarters, and covered it with the 
rest of the beans. Half a pound of fat 
salt pork, cut into squares, was pushed 
down into the beans, with the pork 
rinds exposed at the top. Then she 
mixed half a cup of brown sugar with 
a third of molasses, added a tablespoon 
of salt and a teaspoon of dry mustard 
and poured the thick dark sauce over 
the beans. With the crock filled almost 
to the top with water, she left it, 
covered, in a brick bake oven for about 
seven hours and, uncovered, for another 
hour to brown and crisp the top. 
Eight hours in an electric stove, set at 
about three hundred degrees, will pro- 
duce the same effect. 

Served from the crock, with thick 
slices of steamed brown bread, the 
beans were eaten for supper on Satur- 
day night and, if any were left, for 
Sunday breakfast. Most homes in the 
Maritimes, then as now, had baked 
beans on Saturday nights. A visiting 
English sea captain was once invited 
to dine at a home in Saint John, N.B., 
one Saturday. Sharp at 6 p.m. his 
host’s wife appeared in the parlor door- 
way. ‘‘For those who don’t like beans,” 
she said, ‘‘supper’s over.” 

It was by cashing in on the popu- 


larity of bean suppers that many of 


Canada’s earliest churches and schools 
were paid for. Even today they help to 
finance peewee hockey leagues, LODE 
chapters, to build barns and to take the 
chill off Laurentian winter carnivals. 
A bean supper figured in one of the 
oddest events in the history of arms. 
When war broke out between Canada 
and the United States, in 1812, the 
people of Calais, Maine, crossed the 
narrow St. Croix River to attend a 
meeting in a church in St. Stephen, 
N.B. There old neighbors voted to 
ignore the war. Their private pact, 
sealed with a bean supper in the church, 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS ? 


Be sure to notify us at least six 
weeks in advance, otherwise 
you will likely miss copies. Give 
us both old and new addresses 
— attach one of your present 
address labels if convenient. 


Write to: 
Manager, Subscription Department, 
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If you do not brush your teeth three times a day — as dentists recommend — 


jy 


one brushing with 


Fights tooth decay 
Stops bad breath hours! 


Deentat scientists have now proved 
beyond doubt that new-formula 
Ipana helps destroy decay and 
bad-breath bacteria. 

In tests by an independent 
laboratory, just one brushing with 
new-formula Ipana stopped 
offensive mouth odor for nine hours. 
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Buy a tube of 


Ipana with WD-9 today ! 
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was never broken In fact, the next 
summer St. Stephen gave away all of 
its gunpowder to the ; eople of Calais 
to help thern celebrate July the Fourth 
The chief factor in spreading the 
popularity of beans across Canada was 
its early lumbering industry. As itiner 
int loggers followed the big white pines 
west from New Brunswick’s St. John 
River valley into Quebec and Ontario 
they took their taste for beans with 
then lo satisfy it, wherever they 
went, they dug a hole two feet deep in 
the ground and built a hardwood fire 


in it. When the pit was red with coals 


This could be 


It may not have a breezeway, picture windows 
or sun deck. But, in one important way it might 
serve as a model that many owners of ultra- 


modern homes might well copy. 


It could be protected by Mortgage Insur- 
ance so that if anything should happen to 
the owner, his family could go on living in it 

_and be spared the heartbreak and trouble of 


moving into less comfortable living quarters. 


an iron pot filled with beans, seasoned 
with pork scraps, mustard, molasses 
and large amounts of pepper, was 
lowered down and covered with more 
embers Three hours later a heady 
fragrance filled the forest and the 
sound of hacking axes ceased. 

If their beans wefe sometimes sea- 
soned with ashes and earth from the pit, 
the loggers didn’t gripe. For it was 
meant to be strong food. In a book 
describing his life as a roving lumber 
jack in Canada ninety years ago 
Joshua Fraeser wrote of ‘“‘bean-hole’”’ 
beans: ‘‘A person who is accustomed to 


the ordinary dishes of domestic cooking 
must be cautious how he attacks it at 
first. If he takes too heavy an allow- 
ance, as he is tempted to do on account 
of its savoriness, he is likely to throw 
his stomach into convulsions.” 

But for hard-working, hard-eating 
outdoorsmen it was invigorating fare. 
Some lumberjacks in the Ottawa Val- 
ley were reputed to stow away as many 
as seventy pounds of beans a month 
the average Canadian today is content 
with nine pounds a year—and they 
wanted little else. They sang a song 
that went like this: 


If you are one of the fast-growing number 


of family men who realize the vital need for this 
kind of protection, talk to a representative of 
The Mutual Life of Canada. He will show you 
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More good news 


model home 


how easily you can have a plan that guarantees 
your family a home and an adequate income 
... how you can programme your security. 


Mutual Life’s higher- 


than-average dividend rates help keep your 
insurance costs down. 

Call a Mutual Life of Canada man today. 
Youll find him understanding and helpful — 


ready to give you competent advice. 


IMIUTUAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


1EAD OFFICE: WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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Who feeds us beans each blessed day‘ 

Johnny Ross and Jim McGee. 

Who'll feed us beans on judgment 
day? 

Johnny Ross and Jim McGee 

And when the judgment’s passed and 
we 

Know just where we're going to -be 

Who'll eat beans for eternity? 

Johnny Ross and Jim McGee. 


Not all Canadians wanted beans all 
of the time. When the steamship 
International set out from Georgetown, 
Man., in 1862, to navigate the Red 
River to Fort Garry for the first time, 
one of the passengers aboard was the 
wife of Alexander Dallas, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company chief factor and gover 
nor of Rupert’s Land. It was a hectic 
trip, but Mrs. Dallas bore up well. She 
kept her composure when the Inter 
national’s steering gear broke down 
She didn’t scream when its smokestacks 
fell off, or on the dozen occasions when 
it scraped aground. What finally re 
duced her to tears was the ship’s menu 
can’t see,’ she said to a clergyman 
passenger, “why the only alternative to 
pork and beans has to be beans and 
pork.”’ 

So it was for the men who spanned 
Canada with railroad tracks and 
brought new provinces into Confedera 
tion. Beans were their staple food 
One surveyor who worked on the Kick 
ing Horse Pass in 1885 wrote of his 
camp boss. “Beans were our piéce de 
résistance three times a day,” he said 
**He believed that a variety of food and 
too much of it was not conducive to 
physical or brain activity.” 

When the cry of Gold! echoed 
through the Yukon, in 1896, touching 
off one of the most exciting periods in 
Canadian history, it was answered by 
thousands of men from all over the 
world, bankers and bums alike. Hun 
gry for gold, they lived on beans. For, 
more than any other food, beans gen- 
erated the bodily heat needed to stay 
alive in the frozen bush. The sour 
dough boiled his beans once a week and 
froze them in large slabs, which he car 
ried along the Klondike trail. To eat, 
he simply broke off a chunk of beans 
and fried them in bacon grease. In the 
Yukon beans were synonymous with 
food. It was said of Father Judge, the 
saintly Jesuit of Dawson City who 
saved many luckless men from starva 
tion, ‘“‘He gave us the beans first, and 
prayed afterward.” 

If beans are no longer the necessity 
they once were, they are still as much 
a favorite today as ever. The national 
intake of ninety million pounds of 
canned baked beans alone every year 
is more than any other canned vege 
table except peas, a side dish that sells 
one hundred million pounds annually 
Among canned foods that constitute a 
meal in themselves, the closest rivals to 
beans are spaghetti and macaroni 
which have a yearly pack of only thirty 
million pounds. 

Beans are the old culinary reliable 
as suited to candle-lit after-theatre 
parties as they are to longshoremen’s 
picnics. Served piping hot from a crock 
or eaten cold from the can, they’re the 
stuff— quite literally—-that memories 
are made of. Psychodieteticists— psy 
chologists who study the effect of 
various foods upon the subconscious 
have established that certain foods can 
become symbols to us, as a result of 
childhood or early experiences. Milk 
may represent the security of home and 
mother; reward may be associated with 
chocolate bars. When most Canadians 
think of beans, they remember camp 
fires in the woods, sleigh rides and 
Saturday night. Our national psyche 
seems to hark back to the country’s 
childhood, when the bean pot was a 
mainstay, when it meant security and 
stability and warmth against the cold 

And so we eat beans. 
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Ten ways to enjoy 
your travels 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


latest photographs of myself, stamped 
as authentic by Canada’s Department 
of External Affairs. Also I carry inter- 
national] health certificates stating when 
I was vaccinated and for what diseases, 
and an affidavit from my banker saying 
that I'll pay my bills. Except for that 
time in New York these have always 
been enough to identify myself as 
myself. 

Wherever I travel I also have plane, 
train or ship reservations confirmed 
ever since two years ago when I made a 
trip around the world. [ had left 
Sydney, Australia, for San Francisco 
on Qantas Airlines. The Qantas ships 
are bunked like a train sleeper since you 
spend two nights in the air. Lowers 
hold two people, uppers one. 

On the trip were a Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnston The passenger agent had 
assigned them to a lower. When it came 
time for bed the stewardess directed 
them to the berth. It was only when 
they were both fumbling with the 
curtains that the two Johnstons met 
for the first time 

After mumbled apologies, Mr. Johns- 
ton agreed to sleep in a chair. 


In a ricksha in Rangoon 


Ever since | was a schoolgirl pedaling 
a bicycle up and down the dusty hilly 
roads near Beeton, Ont., where | was 
brought up, I have been going places 
As a schoolteacher in my teens | went 
by buckboard and bronco through the 
Cypress Hills of Saskatchewan. I drove 
a Model-T to market as an Ontario 
chicken farmer and rode those painful 
old wooden railway carriages of the 
Thirties as an employee of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture telling farm 
women how to look after their hens. As 
an adviser to various governments on 
what women like to work at or buy, 
and as a radio reporter and writer, I 
have crossed the Atlantic sixty-five 
times and gone around the world four 
times. I have flown with Canadian au 
men to Tokyo, Norwegians in Norway 
Russians out of Berlin and with bush 
pilots in Canada’s north. I’ve been ina 
jeep in Korea, a sampan in Shanghai 
and a ricksha in Rangoon With re 
ports to gather for sixteen radio pro 
grams a week, | travel about a hundred 
thousand miles a year. 

In these travels I have learned some 
shortcuts, a few safeguards, how to look 
ifter myself and how to enjoy myself. 
If there’s one inflexible rule I’ve learned 
it is to discard most of the standard 
rules for travelers and to use common 
sense A few weeks ago a woman in 
Montreal wrote to me and said she had 
listened to radio accounts of my travels; 
now she and her husband were going to 
Europe 

“Our problem is what clothes to take, 
remembering the forty-four-pound limit 

if we have to make a plane flight We 
have arranged to send a steamer trunk 
on the Empress of Britain to hold what 
extra clothes we may need on board 
ship,’ she wrote, remembering some 
advice she had heard about overseas 
travel. I suggested that she leave most 
of it at home, but she won’t She'll 
enjoy packing her matched set of 
luggage and watching it carried aboard 
ship. But she won’t enjoy shepherding it 
all over Europe and her husband won’t 
enjoy carrying it, and that’s what 
they’ll both be doing. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, one of the world’s 
most traveled women, crosses oceans 
and continents with nothing more than 
the costume she’s wearing, a handbag 
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and an extra pair of white gloves. | of lingerie weighed only eighteen 
know businessmen who go to London or ounces 

Rio de Janeiro with an extra shirt, tie The rest of my wardrobe is always 
and pair of socks in a brief case. It’s light too. I don’t care where you're 
all they need. By air they’re never going or how long you're going to stay, 


more than a few hours from home or whether you’re a man or a woman, 
Nylon shirts and underwear for men you don’t need more than two suits, 
and lingerie for women can be quickly light or heavy depending on the season 
rinsed at night. Thus the traveler dis- 
poses of the nuisance of carrying heavy 
luggage around and looking for some 
one to wash his linen—an almost 
hopeless quest in many countries. And 
nylon is light as a breeze. On one trip 
around the world my entire assortment 


Dresses are a nuisance for a woman and 
she doesn’t need blouses either if her 
suits are high at the throat. I some 

times take a black lace gown (it doesn’t 
wrinkle, no matter how it’s packed) for 
formal wear. My hats are flat and soft 
so they don’t crush, and in the crown 


Cems 
MANDOLIN 4 


created by Bulocto, Italy 1854 - 


VIOLIN 
| < by Howell of Bristol, England 1867 
| DOUBLE FLAGEOLET ad 
Early 19th Century, England 


Baroque period, European origin 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS j 
COURTESY ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM 


Adams Antique is the treasure of them all. 
Here is a whisky with the smooth mellowness of age 
recalling warm memories of the golden 


past and promising a gracious life today. 


Adams Antiqu 


CANADIAN WHISKY 
Shomud Oldams Diutillers Lid 


AMHERSTBURG, ONT VANCOUVER, B 


CREATED tN THE PAST FOR 


of them I carry facial tissue—it’s a 
nuisance trying to wash handkerchiefs 
away from home too 

A suit is the most sensible costume 
for a woman traveling, and I seldom 
depart from it. One of the few times I 
had to I got into a series of quick 
changes that would have done justice 


to a musical comedy his was at the 


coronation of Queen Elizabeth in 1953 
For the coronation itself | had to wear 
court costume, ora gown. To cover the 
procession for Canadian radio | had to 
get through the crowded London 
streets, and Scotland Yard suggested 
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You're at your best in FORSYTH 


You look your best—and feel at your best—when you're 
wearing a shirt by Forsyth. Because Forsyth shirts have the 
distinction that marks you as a man of discernment. They’re 
cut from luxury fabrics you’ll wear with pride . . . tailored 
with the impeccable skill that draws discreet attention .. . 
styled with a flair for fashion that flatters your good taste. 
And whatever your choice, whatever the occasion, you’re at 


your best in a shirt by Forsyth. 


— The Forsyth Country Club 
The only shirt that can guarantee an exact 
fit, from a full range of 68 sizes. In lustrous 
white broadcloth, mercerized to look crisp 


and new even after countless launderings. 


« Sanforized to hold its size, Country Club 


{ ‘, by Forsyth is an unbeatable value at $4.95. 

> 
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FORSYTH CLUB TONE CHECKS TIE $1.50 
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MAKER OF CANADA'S FINEST SHIRTS. 


CUFF LINKS AND TIE BAR $6.50 


the best way to do this was on a motor- 
cycle. How to ride a motorcycle in a 
court gown? I solved the problem by 
putting my gown in a suit box, wearing 
a suit and carrying the box on a motor- 
cycle. I changed to the gown in a coal 
cellar of Westminster Abbey. After 
watching the coronation I changed 
back to'the suit again in a taxicab 

If a woman’s going to splurge on 
traveling apparel let her do it on stock- 
ings. Take plenty, but make sure 
they’re all the same color. At a Victory 
Loan ceremony in Toronto during the 
war I saw Gracie Fields animatedly 
talking to civic officials when her hus- 
band prodded her with his elbow and 
inclined his head toward her legs. 
Gracie looked down. 

“You’re right, lovey,”’ she said in 
consternation. “They’re different 
colors.” 

Veteran travelers carry an extra pair 
of stockings in their handbag. You 
never know when you may need them. 
In 1954 in Australia I was at the 
Adelaide city hall one hot afternoon for 
the appearance of Queen Elizabeth 
during her royal tour. In the middle of 
the official ceremonies a lady-in-waiting 


What started Kate 


BICYCLE: As a “teen saleslady 


she pedaled rural Ontario's roads. 


PONY: As a teacher in Alberta 


she rode to dances and roundups. 


came forward at the Queen’s behest 
and then escorted her into the city hall. 

A murmur ran through the crowd. 
The heat had made the queen ill. But 
most women there knew it wasn’t that. 
The queen had got a run. And, being a 
veteran traveler, she had an extra pair 
of stockings to change to. 

I take an all-weather coat wherever | 
travel, but seldom furs. In a hot 
climate the costliest mink ‘loses its 
sheen and tends to look like the 
mangiest dog. I never clutter my lug- 
gage with sports clothes. I’ve always 
been able to borrow or rent them when 
I needed them—a parka and mukluks 
in the north or a field uniform in Korea. 

I’ve learned quite a few other things 
about world travel that were quite a 
surprise to me at first but have since 
proved a great boon to my _ time 
schedule, my pocketbook, my health 
and my enjoyment of a trip. Here are 
some of them: 


DON’T take Canadian money with 
you (or British pounds); most for- 
eigners won’t accept it. Take American 
money— it’s accepted everywhere 


IF you have an expensive camera, 


Aitken’s travels 


OSTRICH: On a U.S, tour young 
Kate gave up seat to her mother. 


WAGON: Lecturing Ontario farm 
women, she often hitched a ride. 


MODEL-T: As a chicken farmer in Ontario Kate (left) trucked to the 


market in this old Ford. As a car driver today, she’s still on the go. 
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tape recorder or a pair of binoculars, 
leave it at home. If you don’t lose it 
someone will likely steal it. 

IF you’re a woman, don’t expect men 
to be courteous and helpful. 

IF you’re white, don’t think the 
whole world loves and respects you. 

IF you’ve heard that a place is quaint 
and/or picturesque, don’t go there: it’s 
probably loaded with germs. 

TAKE plenty of milk-of-magnesia 
tablets: the food, especially in Europe, 
is often indigestible. 

IF it’s autumn or spring, dress for 
warmth and comfort: most of the 
world hasn’t discovered the stove yet. 

BY all means talk to strangers. 
You'll learn a lot about traveling from 
some of them. 

TAKE a book along: travel is often 
boring and so too are wordy travelers. 


It’s always aggravating for a traveler 
to learn that his country’s money isn’t 
eagerly sought in foreign countries, but 
sooner or later the Canadian traveler 
has to learn it, and often not far from 
home. A year ago I was returning from 
the island of Trinidad where I had 
gone to report Princess Margaret’s 
visit. Our plane landed at Philadelphia 
and I had only a few minutes to catch a 
train to New York. Hastily, I caught a 
taxicab and told the driver to make it 
swiftly to the station. Then, as an 
afterthought, I said, “Oh, by the way, 
you accept Canadian money, don’t 


you: 

His only answer was to stop the cab, 
open the door and let me out. | missed 
my train. 


Watch out for thieves! 


For out-of-pocket expenses | usually 
take American Express cheques where 
ever I go and cash them into the cur- 
rency of the country I’m in. Everybody 
accepts them. But I arrange to pay 
most expenses—plane, train or ship 
passage and hotel accommodation 
through my bank. I’d be poor pickings 
for a pickpocket. Usually I send a 
deposit of ten percent of what I figure 
my hotel bill will be; that way I’ve 
never had to wait for a room. If you’re 
in Europe or Asia always ask if your 
hotel bill includes a service charge. 
Otherwise you’re apt to be tipping 
twice for everything. 

In addition to taking as little money 
as possible I have learned to leave 
other valuables at home as well. In 
1949 I arrived in Shanghai with an 
expensive tape recorder, intending to 
keep a record of the southward advance 
of the Communists. At the Shanghai 
airport I hooked it up and began, “‘I am 
now standing in the port of Shanghai in 
China.”’ Customs officials were en- 
tranced with the new toy and suggested 
I leave it with them for safekeeping 
it might be stolen on my trip into 
China. I agreed and, sure enough, it 
was stolen—by the customs officials. 
There are Chinese customs officials, 
I’m sure, with every traveler’s gadget 
from a shooting stick to a vanity case 
they’ll steal with equal alacrity from a 
woman or a man. 

In fact a traveling woman quickly 
loses any notion that her sex entitles 
her to extra consideration. During the 
Twenties I worked for the Can- 
adian National Exhibition demonstrat- 
ing home canning, and I commuted 
a hundred miles a day to and from the 
family farm at Beeton. I became quite 
handy at changing tires, but I remem- 
ber one occasion in particular when I 
had jacked up a wheel and a car came 
along and stopped. A burly middle- 
aged man stuck his head out the win- 
dow. 

*‘Having trouble, missus?’’ he asked. 

“Yes... flat tire.” 


Too bad,’ he said comfortingly. 
“Well, good luck,”’ and he drove away. 

Years later I thought of the incident 
when I was hitching a ride from Tokyo 
to Seoul in an American plane to report 
on the Korean War. Just before we 
took off an air-force officer addressed 
the troops on the flight. ‘“‘Now, you 
men,” he said, “‘I want you to keep this 
here plane clean. Put your coffee con- 
tainers in this here waste basket 
Queue up for the washroom and don’t 
grumble. 

“And, as for that woman up behind 
the mail,” he continued, eying me 


severely, “I don’t want any grumbling 
from her either. And she can use the 
officer’s washroom when it isn’t busy 
Another disillusioning aspect of 
travel is to see the great racial gulfs 
that exist in every part of the world 
Three years ago in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, I hired a photographer 
by telephone to take some news 
pictures for me. He was not permitted 
to see me personally in my hotel 
because he was colored. In Darjeeling, 
India, I saw the situation in reverse 
Many large tea plantations once owned 
by Britons are now in the hands of 


Indians. I visited one of these and my 
host, a wealthy Indian, called in his 
plantation manager, an Englishman. 

“I shall have five guests for dinner 
he said curtly ‘Instruct your wife to 
make all arrangements.” 

The Englishman colored at the 
obvious insult and looked at me. Then, 
as he turned away, he said: ‘““Good-by, 
sir My wife and I will be leaving 
immediately 

A few days later this littl human 
tragedy was pointed up much more 
sharply for me at the first Asiatic Con 
ference in New Delhi. Seventeen coun 


Champion Spark Plugs are 


ribbed like power line insulators 


to give you faster starting! 


CHAMPION 


LOOK FOR THE 5 RIBS 
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power losses in your engine. 
Like the multi-ribbed insulators you see every day on high- 


You can see at a glance one of the big differences between Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs and all others. 
It’s the exclusive 5-rib construction which protects you against 


tension power lines, these 5 ribs increase the insulator length by 
as much as 20°, over straight line insulators 

This construction permits higher voltages to be put through 
the spark plug to the firing end—where it belongs—before ‘‘flash- 
over” occurs. “‘Flashover’’ simply means an external shorting of 
the plug which causes hard starting, misfiring, wasted gasoline and 
crankcase dilution, to say nothing of excessive drain on your battery 

Only Champions have the 5-rib construction—an identifying 
feature to remember when you need new spark plugs. 


Have your Champion dealer install a new set in your car now 
and enjoy the benefits of this and many other exclusive features 
which have made Champions the choice of experts everywhere— 
for any car, regardless of make or year. 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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STOP! You can’t do that 


By PAUL STEINER 


Edmonton police were searching for the owner of a twenty-foot 
cabin cruiser found abandoned at a mid-town intersection. 


An operator of a thrill ride at a Toronto amusement park was 
brought into court on theft charges for keeping the possessions that 
fell from the pockets of his customers while they were upside-down 
in mid-air. 

A Port Arthur woman had fo call police to her home to battle 
with a fifty-pound bobcat that had somehow gotten into her 
basement. 


The mayor of a Nova Scotia town was fined eight dollars after 
being found guilty of tweaking the nose of a town councilor in an 
argument on legislative matters. 


A burglar who skilfully forced his way into a Toronto ware- 
house through a narrow hole in the floor, was unable to get back 
out and had to call police to rescue him. 


A Sudbury man who was arrested in Montreal after he stole a 
pair of spectacles from a parked car, explained that he had come 
to town to look for his wife and had taken the glasses only because 
his eyesight got a bit foggy. 

When a corporal of the Ontario Provincial Police was awakened 
by the sound of breaking glass and saw an arm stab through the 
broken front-door panel of his Nipigon home, he quickly got up 
and arrested the burglar for breaking and entering. 


A Quebec judge ruled that a wife does not have grounds for 
separation simply because at a dance a husband could not resist 
tasting his partner's lipstick. 


Edmonton police were out looking for a chap who broke into a 
local resident's home, cooked himself a meal, left the dirty dishes 
in the sink, slept on a bed, stole a tie clip and a cigarette lighter 
and left a note: ‘I thank you for the use of your house.” 


A Halifax man who broke into a local liquor store to steal 
some rum made the mistake of sampling too much of it while 
trying to determine what brand to take, and was easily captured 
by police, who found him quietly reposed on the floor. 


A man applying for old-age pension to the National Health and 
Welfare Department, had no birth certificate. He presented an old 
family Bible with an entry on the flyleaf to prove his birth date and 
almost got away with his scheme. Except for one thing—authorities 
discovered that his birth, allegedly recorded so long ago, was 
entered with a ball-point pen. 


When Summerside, P.E.I., police caught a shoplifter inside a 
local department store they took him to headquarters, emptied his 
pockets and found: ten men's watches, five ladies’ wrist 
watches, ten pocket lighters, four pocket watches, four sets of tie 
clips and cuff links, one electric razor, an open bottle of liquor and 
a quart of wine. 


An Ontario motorist, charged with impaired driving after police 
found him nodding over the wheel of his car, told a magistrate that 
he had been ‘“‘working overtime.’ “‘In that case,"’ thundered the 
judge, ‘I’m sure you can afford a substantial fine — one hundred 
dollars and costs.” 


wrist 


Hamilton police didn't have to go very far to get their man 
They arrested a thirty-five-year-old suspect on an armed-robbery 
count as he stood alongside their parked cruiser listening to a 
police broadcast instructing officers to be on the lookout for him. 


In Toronto, a thirty-two-year-old man, who admitted that he 
had falsely signed confessions to eleven safecrackings to get away 
from his girl friend, got nine months in jail for being a public 
mischief. 
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| “When an Englishman sees food he boils 
| it, but in Europe they cook it in oil” 


tries were represented, and one of the 
principal speakers was Gen. Carlos 
Romulo, the permanent delegate to the 
United Nations for the Philippines. I 
had interviewed him in New York and 
wanted to hear him again, so I turned 
up one afternoon in the visitors’ gallery 
where I was the only white person 

Romulo was speaking in his native 
tongue but, suddenly glancing up to 
where I sat, he broke briefly into 
English. 

“‘We must make it perfectly plain,” 
he said, ‘‘that the day of the white man 

and the white woman—has ended 
in Asia.”’ 

In addition to such social problems 
there are health problems too for the 
traveler in many foreign countries. I 
am vaccinated for yellow fever, small- 
pox, cholera, typhus fever, typhoid, 
paratyphoid and for the Bubonic 
plague, an acute infection transmitted 
from animals to humans by vermin. 
Being often on the move in other lands, 
| keep my _ vaccination 
always up to date. I have never been 
ill traveling, although I’ve frequently 
run the risk of indigestion. 

It’s a toilworn saying that when an 
Englishman sees food he boils it and an 
American fries it. In most of Europe 
they cook it in oil. 

Flying from Athens to 


certificates 


Rome re- 


cently, I was offered an airline meal of 


chicken with potato croquettes, carrots 
and peas, a vegetable salad and pastry 
Everything down to the last tiny pea 
was cooked in oil, the salad was mixed 
in oil and the pastry was full of oil. 
It’s too hard on a Canadian stomach; 
two items I always try to find space for 
in my luggage are a box of milk-of 
magnesia tablets and a box of plain 
biscuits to stave off hunger. 


Hanging by his heels 


Another item I always take along is 
a book— usually Green’s Short History 
of the English People which I have read 
scores of times and never tire of read 
ing. It has saved me from boredom on 
thousands of miles of travel and once it 
helped me in a_ conversation with 
Mussolini. In 1927 I was in Italy with 
samples of Canadian hard wheat trying 
to interest the Italian department of 
agriculture in our wheat as_ seed. 
Eventually I was directed to Mussolini. 
He said he was trying to make Italy 
self-reliant in food. 

“I know I can save this country,” he 
said, “‘and | know no other man can.” 

The words rang familiarly to me. 
They were the same that William Pitt 
the Elder had spoken at the beginning 
of the Seven Years’ War in 1756. I told 
Mussolini this and I added: “‘William 
Pitt made his words come true.” 

“And so shall said Mussolini. 
Then he added, ‘I should like to read 
those words.” 

That evening I sent him my copy of 
Green's history. Eighteen years later, 
when I read how Mussolini's body with 
that of his mistress had been left hang- 
ing by the heels in the streets of Rome, 
I thought how those words were now 
mocking him 

One of the first and most 
rules for travelers is “‘Never talk to 
strangers,’’ and it’s one of the worst 
Most of the fellow travelers I’ve met 
have been helpful and pleasant and 
some have been valuable 

In 1938 when the world was on the 
brink of war I went to Europe on the 
Aquitania. Shipboard companions 
included two young men who said they 

| were news photographers going to take 


famous 


pictures of the war in Spain. I was 
looking for news for my radio program 
and struck up a conversation with 
them. Could I go along? 

The photographers gave me a flat 
no. “Dames are too much trouble,” 
they said. By the time we reached 
Southampton,’ however, they had 
changed their minds. They had 
counted their money and decided they 
needed more to do their work. For 


three hundred dollars I could ac- 
company them. I paid the three 


hundred, we went to Paris and from 
there flew to Madrid. There I saw for 
the first time at firsthand the air war 
and the bloody struggle on the ground, 
and also got a notable news story that 
did a lot to help my _ broadcasting 
career. 

Another travel rule I have learned to 
trust, however, is the one that pre- 
scribes learning the customs of the 
country you're in and respecting them 
This also includes diplomatic and royal 
protocol. I have met most members 
of the royal family, but one of the first 
and most meetings was 
almost thirty years ago when I was 
presented to Queen Mary. It was at a 
commonwealth handicraft exhibition in 
London. Representatives from various 
countries had been schooled in their 
curtsies and advised that the queen 
started all conversations. It was drilled 
into my head: “The queen always 
speaks first.” 

In my exhibit was a map of Canada 
showing, among other points, the 
Alberta ranch of Edward, then Prince 
of Wales. The queen asked me about 
the map. I described it and, pointing 
to Alberta, I said: “‘Here’s your son’s 
ranch.”’ There was a horrible silence 
and uneasy glances from the stewards 
at the show who afterward explained 
to me the one cardinal point in royal 
mention rela- 


memorable 


protocol: “One doesn’t 
tionships in the royal family.” 

I don’t suppose any traveler can go as 
far as I have without having things go 
wrong now and then. But if you don’t 
panic—and given a little luck—you 
can usually work your way through 
mistakes. Don’t think luck isn’t a good 
traveling companion. 

For example, on Christmas Eve in 
1950 I was in the Holy Land trying to 
get to Bethlehem. I learned that the 
Mandelbaum Gate to the Old City of 
Jerusalem had been closed to everyone 
except diplomatic corps. The Israeli 
guardhouse lies on one side of Jeru- 
salem, the Arab guardhouse on the 
other. In between is a no man’s land of 
road blocks. 

I walked to the Arab side and pre 
sented my papers. The officer said, 
*“You have no special paper.”’ I argued 
and pleaded: ‘““But my grandchildren 
will be so disappointed if I don’t get to 
Bethlehem.” 

A gleam came into his eye. “You 
have grandchildren?” he asked I 
nodded. 

me see pictures.”’ 

I took pictures of my grandchildren 
from my bag and showed him He 
brought pictures. “‘My grandchildren,” 
he said proudly. Then, quickly, he gave 
me a visa which only a grandchild could 
have bought that particular night. * 


IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tiens are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 

peried covered by your subscription 
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STOP! You can’t do that 


By PAUL STEINER 


Edmonton police were searching for the owner of a twenty-foot 
cabin cruiser found abandoned at a mid-town intersection. 


An operator of a thrill ride at a Toronto amusement park was 
brought into court on theft charges for keeping the possessions that 
fell from the pockets of his customers while they were upside-down 
in mid-air. 

A Port Arthur woman had to call police to her home to battle 
with a fifty-pound bobcat that had somehow gotten into her 
basement. 

The mayor of a Nova Scotia town was fined eight dollars after 
being found guilty of tweaking the nose of a town councilor in an 
argument on legislative matters. 


A burglar who skilfully forced his way into a Toronto ware- 
house through a narrow hole in the floor, was unable to get back 
out and had to call police to rescue him. 

A Sudbury man who was arrested in Montreal after he stole a 
pair of spectacles from a parked car, explained that he had come 
to town to look for his wife and had taken the glasses only because 
his eyesight got a bit foggy. 

When a corporal of the Ontario Provincial Police was awakened 
by the sound of breaking glass and saw an arm stab through the 
broken front-door panel of his Nipigon home, he quickly got up 
and arrested the burglar for breaking and entering. 

A Quebec judge ruled that a wife does not have grounds for 
separation simply because at a dance a husband could not resist 
tasting his partner's lipstick. 

Edmonton police were out looking for a chap who broke into a 
local resident's home, cooked himself a meal, left the dirty dishes 
in the sink, slept on a bed, stole a tie clip and a cigarette lighter 
and left a note: ‘I thank you for the use of your house.” 


A Halifax man who broke into a local liquor store to steal 
some rum made the mistake of sampling too much of it while 
trying to determine what brand to take, and was easily captured 
by police, who found him quietly reposed on the floor. 


A man applying for old-age pension to the National Health and 
Welfare Department, had no birth certificate. He presented an old 
family Bible with an entry on the flyleaf to prove his birth date and 
almost got away with his scheme. Except for one thing—authorities 
discovered that his birth, allegedly recorded so long ago, was 
entered with a ball-point pen. 


When Summerside, P.E.|., police caught a shoplifter inside a 
local department store they took him to headquarters, emptied his 
pockets and found: ten men's wrist watches, five ladies’ wrist 
watches, ten pocket lighters, four pocket watches, four sets of tie 
clips and cuff links, one electric razor, an open bottle of liquor and 
a quart of wine. 


An Ontario motorist, charged with impaired driving after police 
found him nodding over the wheel of his car, told a magistrate that 
he had been ‘“‘working overtime.” “‘In that case,"’ thundered the 
judge, “I'm sure you can afford a substantial fine — one hundred 
dollars and costs.” 


Hamilton police didn't have to go very far to get their man 
They arrested a thirty-five-year-old suspect on an armed-robbery 
count as he stood alongside their parked cruiser listening to a 
police broadcast instructing officers to be on the lookout for him 


In Toronto, a thirty-two-year-old man, who admitted that he 
had falsely signed confessions to eleven safecrackings to get away 
from his girl friend, got nine months in jail for being a public 
mischief. 
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A Personal Matter... 


Just as there are many types of people, there are many 
types of investors. Some have substantial amounts to 
invest... many more have medium amounts. Some are 
familiar with the basic elements of sound investment. 
others have had little experience . . . or, in fact, no experi- 
ence at all. With some, safety is a chief concern, others 
regard income as more important, and an increasing num- 
ber are interested in acquiring sound securities with growth 
possibilities. 

All this really means that no two people have exactly 
the same investment problem because no two requirements 
are exactly alike. But despite many differences there is one 
thing common to all investors .. . it is that every person’s 


investment problem is a very personal matter... a subject 
that he doesn’t care to diseuss with just anyone but, 
nevertheless, a subject on which he will often welcome | 
experienced help. 
That is the kind of help which we can provide . . . and 

have been providing for many years. It may be the kind 
of assistance you would like to have. If so, we invite you 
to get in touch with us personally ... by dropping in at 
any of our offices . . . or if more convenient, by mail, 
Ktither way, you'll be most welcome, 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
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"soil cultivated, lawns cut... 
and not a penny for repairs 
in 4 years” says C. L. Perry 


C. L. Perry of Byng Avenue, Toronto needs all the time 
and effort he can save for work in his greenhouses—he 
grows African Violets commercially. That’s why he 
bought a Roto-Hoe. It makes a perfect seed bed in one 
easy operation, pulverizes compost for potting and its 
rotary cutter (one of many handy attachments) 
trims lawns and even tall grass around trees. 

“The $150 I paid for my Roto-Hoe, 4 years ago, has 


been s ived dozens of times in labour cost alone, and 
though all my neighbours borrow it, I've never 
had the slightest trouble, thanks to its Lauson 
evcle engine’, savs Mr. Perry. 

The 1956 range of 2 and 3 h.p. models are still 
low priced and even more dependable. Write for a 
tree folder. 


THE ROTO-HOE /S DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA BY 


FALCON EQUIPMENT ALLIED FARM GRAIN BELT FARM NORTHWEST FARM 
COMPANY LTD., Box 40, EQUIPMENT LTD., EQUIPMENT LTD., EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Station H, Toronto 13., Sutherland at 1348 Halifax St., 7th Ave. and 6th St. 
Oni 875 St. Joseph King, Winnipeg, Man. Regina, Sask. E., Calgary, Alta, 


FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


If yours is a foot arch weakness (7 in 10 have 
it), the way to make short 
work of that pain is with 
Dr. Scholl’s Arch Sup- 
ports and exercise. 
Cost as little as 

$1.75 a pair. At 

selected Shoe, 
Dept. Stores and 
Dr. Scholl's Foot 
Comfort® Shops. 


ROTARY 
EQUIPMENT SALES, 
523 Agnes St., New 
Westminster, B.C. 


ubber Heels 


The seven who 
survived 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


everybody who drives a car is heavily 
protected by public liability insurance. 
“Twenty-five years ago,” he says, 
“twenty thousand dollars was con- 
sidered a lot of insurance. Now you 
need fifty thousand dollars or more.” 
This is because the victims of accidents 
are often compensated for medical ex- 
penses and loss of earnings. Both these 
items today carry expensive price tags. 
Heavy damage awards, therefore, are 
not uncommon. 

Recently a Toronto driver who killed 
an engineer earning $18,000 a year was 
ordered to pay his dependents $115,000. 
A London, Ont., woman who injured 
four people was assessed $89,000, while 
a Vancouver court judgment totaled 
almost $50,000. In Montreal, a wife 
was awarded $30,000 for the death of 
her husband. 

Wesley Stevenson felt that he was 
more than adequately protected by in- 
surance. Policy No. 535726, purchased 
from the Economical Mutual Insurance 
Company of Kitchener, provided him 
with two thousand dollars protection 
against property damage and twenty 
thousand dollars for public liability 
damage. This policy cost him twenty- 
five dollars a year. For an extra five 
dollars, he could have had his public 
liability coverage increased to one 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘I thought 
I had more than enough to cover every- 
thing,” says Stevenson. ““To the aver- 
age guy, twenty thousand dollars is a 
lot of money. I couldn’t see how I 
could do that much damage in an acci- 
dent. It never occurred to me that I 
might kill somebody.” 

Certainly, thoughts of death must 
have also been far away from the mind 
of William Korotash on the evening of 
July 31, 1954. A sequence of very or- 
dinary events placed Korotash and his 
six passengers at the scene of the acci- 
dent at 12.10 a.m. Korotash made it a 
practice to attend all the Ukrainian 
dances in the area. “I like seeing my 
daughters dancing and having a good 


time,’”’ he would often say. On July 31, 
at 6.30 p.m., by prearrangement, the 
Korotashes picked up Joe Zelieniuk. 
Somebody then suggested, ““Why don’t 
we take the Krawchyks along with us?” 
Everyone thought this was a good idea. 
So did the Krawchyks. Constantine 
Krawchyk started to climb in his own 
ear but Korotash talked him out of it. 
‘“‘Why bother taking two cars,”’ he said. 
“We've got plenty of room in ours.” 

Everybody had a good time at the 
Ukrainian Hall. Bill Korotash didn’t 
dance. His father had died some months 
ago and he was still observing a year of 
mourning. He had nothing strong to 
drink that day, or any other day for 
the past year. A stomach operation had 
put him on the wagon indefinitely. At 
11.45 p.m. Annie Korotash began 
rounding up the passengers for the trip 
home. As she got into the car she sud- 
denly felt nervous and urged her hus- 
band to drive carefully. “But I’ve 
never been in an accident in my life,” 
he reminded her. 


He’d never had an accident 


For Wesley Stevenson, the Saturday 
preceding the accident was no different 
than any other Saturday. It was his 
day off. It started off with Muriel 
Stevenson doing the washing, ironing 
and other household chores, while her 
husband cleaned up the yard and did 
repair jobs around the house. At 4 p.m. 
the Stevensons got in their car and 
drove downtown to buy their week’s 
supply of groceries at a chain store. By 
5.30 they were finished. As they always 
did, they then adjourned to the nearby 
Bodega Hotel for a beer before going 
home to supper. Not long after they 
sat dewn they were joined by Al Jones, 
also a bus driver, who had just finished 
work. 

Stevenson was a happy man: he was 
satisfied with his job and his home. He 
had been driving a bus for nine years 
and he loved it. “‘You meet the pub- 
lic,’’ he explained to me. “‘Everywhere 
you go people know you. It’s a good 
feeling.”’” Apart from the occasional 
scraped fender, he had never been in- 
volved in an accident with his bus. 

Stevenson was content with his home 
life. This was his second marriage. He 
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Dazed and bleeding, the woman shouted, “Take me out of here” 


had divorced his first wife in 1947, 
agreeing to pay eighty-five dollars a 
month to the support of his three 
children. (He hasn’t been able to pay 
it since the accident.) In 1950 he mar- 
ried Muriel Berger, who continued 
working. Economically, they were 
managing nicely. 

At the time of the accident, they 
only owed three thousand dollars on 
their house. They owned a refrigera- 
tor, car, stove and furniture. Apart 
from the house, they owed very little 
money. At 6 p.m. the Stevensons left 
the Bodega Hotel and drove home for 
supper, taking Jones with them. Later 
they played cribbage and drank beer. 
At 9.45 p.m., when the card game was 
over, Stevenson volunteered to drive 
Jones to his home, which is located 
some two miles north. To get there, 
Stevenson had to cross highway No. 2, 
which leads to Paris and Woodstock. 
Just as he stopped to cross the highway, 
Stevenson said, “It’s too hot to go 
home. Why don’t we drive to Paris and 
have a beer?’’ The others were agree- 
able. They made the seven-mile trip to 
Paris, parked the car, and entered the 
Canadian House. They left at 11.25, 
about five minutes before the hotel 
stopped serving. 

Stevenson decided to take a different 
route home—highway No. 24. At 12.10 
a.m., after an uneventful trip, he was 
coming around a curve at the Brantford 
city limits. Stevenson claims that he 
wasn’t going fast. “I had a lot of time 
and I wasn’t in a hurry to get any- 
where,’’ he says. He states that the 
beer did not befog his judgment. Half- 
way round the curve, he found himself 
in trouble. A second later he crashed 
into the Korotash car and was knocked 
senseless. 


didn’t care if I lived” 


Mrs. Annie Korotash was the only 
survivor in the Korotash car who re- 
members what happened. She recalls 
that a car came speeding towards them 
on the wrong side of the road. An 
instant later, dazed and bleeding, she 
shouted to her husband. “I’m hurt. 
Take me out of here.’ She soon noticed 
that he was motionless. She didn’t 
know whether he was dead or alive. 

Stevenson regained consciousness 
five days later in the Brantford General 
Hospital, where all the accident victims 
were taken. His jaw, arm and hip were 
broken; his chest was injured. In the 
days that followed he learned of the 
terrible consequences of the collision. 
“I felt so badly about it I didn’t care 
whether I lived or died,”’ he recalls. 

It was a grisly casualty list. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Wilfred J. Holley, patholo- 
gist at the Brantford General Hospital, 
William Korotash had died instantly 
due to “fa massive hemorrhage, severe 
blow to the chest, fracture of the spine 
and tearing of the aorta—a large blood 
vessel which leaves the heart.’’ Muriel 
Stevenson died twenty minutes after 
being admitted to hospital as the result 
of a broken spine, fractured ribs, nu- 
merous lacerations and a tear in the 
right lung. Constantine Krawchyk 
survived the crash only by a few min- 
utes. Annie Korotash had two broken 
legs, a broken collarbone and bad 
lacerations on the face and head. Joe 
Zelieniuk suffered a severe skull frac- 
ture, spinal injuries, as well as fractures 
on the right leg and hip. Rosalie Koro- 
tash suffered two fractured legs, while 
her younger sister Carol had a fracture 
of the left thigh and severe concussion. 

Evidence gathered a few minutes 
after the crash by Constable Hugh 
Hamilton of the Ontario Provincial 
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Police pointed to Stevenson’s guilt. 
There were twenty-nine-foot skid marks 
behind his car, which indicated that he 
was going much faster than Korotash. 
His car was on the wrong side of the 
road. At the hospital, Dr. Holley 
analyzed Stevenson’s blood for alco- 
holic content. It contained 2.2 parts 
per thousand alcohol. Pathologists 
state that, as a rule, a person with more 
than 1.5 parts alcohol in his blood can 


be correctly described as drunk 
Stevenson returned home on Satur- 
day, Nov. 27, after being in hospital 
for almost four months. He was still 
far from well. He could hobble only 
with the help of crutches; his left arm 
was useless. With his wife dead and 
his sister working all day, he returned 
to an empty house The neighbors 
helped take care of him 
later the police came and arrested him. 


Four days 


In the police station he heard himself 


charged with “‘the indictable offense of 


manslaughter arising out of operation 
of a motor vehicle,” and “unlawfully 
driving a motor vehicle in a manner 
dangerous to the public.”” His late 
wife’s parents provided two thousand 
dollars bail and he was given his free 
dom. On April 6, 1955, the preliminary 
hearing was held. He was committed 
for trial by jury in September 

Now civil lawsuits were launched 
against him by the Korotashes, the 
Krawchyks and Zelieniuk in the On 
tario Supreme Court, in Kitchener 


In all your travels, here’s the shortest drive 
to a completely different world* 


Gateway to Fundy Park, showcase for Canada's “'Picture Province’’ by the sea 


New Brunswick, Canada’s nearest, 
easiest-to-get-to maritime province, is 
only 493 miles from Ottawa—369 
miles from Montreal—about 800 from 
Toronto. That's not as the crow flies, 
either, but as your car drives. 

And what a world of difference those 
few miles make! The climate, for instance. 
New Brunswick is delightfully warm by 
day, cool by night. (Wool blankets are 


de rigeur for comfortable sleep.) 


Warning! Women in the party will 
want to shop in New Brunswick—and 
why not? You can buy British woollens, 
bone china and rare antiques at con- 
siderable savings while handsome hand- 
woven skirts and suits from the looms of 


New Brunswick's superb craftsmen can 
hardly be found anywhere else. 


While she shops, he golfs. The royal 
and ancient game is practiced with en- 
thusiasm over courses of great scenic 
beauty and championship calibre. 
Visitors to New Brunswick, incidentally, 
are afforded the fullest of hospitality at 
every golf club short of increasing par. 


New Brunswick has not only a 600- 
mile sea coast with a number of excellent 
beaches but it also has more inland waters 
than any comparable land area in the 
world. These waters abound with 
speckled trout, black bass, pickerel, 
togue, perch, shad, Atlantic Silver salmon 
(the fish that made New Brunswick rivers 
famous) and, along the coast, pollock. 


Gourmets! A New Brunswick holiday 
invariably will turn the fussiest eater into 
a trencherman. Local popular dishes in- 
clude Shediac lobster, ¢€ araquet oysters, 
clams and Saint John Harbour salmon 
The beautiful rural covnty of Kings, dairy 
centre of eastern Canada, will provide 
the butter for the famed New Brunswick 
potato (smaller than the Idaho but with 
a rewarding flavour) and rich, sweet 
cream for the fresh berries that so often 
climax a New Brunswick meal. Small 
fry also claim our ice cream ranks 
foremost among the world’s great treats 
for a nickel 


One moment, please! [here's more, 


much. much more about New Brunswick 
that you should know. The New 
BRUNSWICK HoLipay Kurt has been pre 
pared for just that purpose. In colourful 
pictures and in words, it will provide a 
thorough mtroduction to this nearby 
Canadian province. It’s yours for the 


asking—simply mail the coupon Now. 
OWE: 
. 
4 
. 
” 3 
. 
e New Brunswick Trovel Bureou 
e Fredericton, New Brunswick, Conoda * 
Please send o Province of New Brunswick 
hicliday Kit to: 
. 
© Street 
City/Town — Prov. © 


* ''When someone asks me to suggest a place to 
go that's different, | will say New Brunswick,’ 
stated one of America's outstanding travel writers 

An internationally famous author has 
compared the scenic Saint John River valley to 
the Rhine and Danube of Europe A visitor 
from the Emeraid Isle confessed she found New 
Brunswick ‘‘as beautiful as Ireland 
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: Here’s How ASPIRIN Helps Millions The court set the damages at $96,000. 
_ FEEL BETTER FAST! “The news paralyzed me,” says Stevenson 
4 They were non-jury cases. Hon. Mr mental strain have changed him. He 
Justice W. F. Spence commented on looks much older, he’s quieter and he 
: the terrible suffering of the plaintiffs worries a great deal. “I’m not only 
’ It was improbable that Zelieniuk, he thinking about myself,’’ he told me 
iN said, would ever be able to resume his ‘There are all the other people who 
fs, job at the foundry, and “he lacked were in the accident. They’re having 
- training for any other task.”’ His abil as tough a time as I[ am.” 
ay ity to earn a living for the rest of his I found this to be true when I visited 
aS natural life had been affected “He the survivors of the Korotash car. 
= suffered a great deal and he still Emotionally, Annie Korotash is still 
we suffers.”” Mrs. Korotash, he said, would shaken by the experience. When she 
* always “feel swelling and pain in her | stands up for more than a few minutes, 
2 left leg.’’ Her forehead and face were her left leg swells up and throbs vio- 
blemished by sears, “‘very real damage lently. Her head injuries still trouble 
‘ to a young woman.” He noted that her. She becomes dizzy when she bends 
a Rosalie Korotash was in hospital for over and combing her hair is unbear- 
si six months, enduring the confinement ably painful. She has shooting pains 
a of splints, wires and casts. Carol Koro- in her face. Fortunately, the home she 
? tash was still on crutches two months’ and her children are living in is fully 
> after the accident. Hon. Mr. Justice paid for. They are living on a small 
Aylen, who presided at the Krawchyk insurance policy left by her husband, 
5 case, was impressed by the extent of but this is rapidly dwindling since their 
ve Olga Krawchyk’s injuries and suffering only regular income is a forty-five-dol- 
3 MORNING HEADACHE? FEEL BETTER FAST! It’s no fun to go to He noted that her provider—and the lar monthly rental received from 
ra work when you get up with a dull, morning headache. To avoid this eame was true of Annie Korotash—was another house on their property. = 
‘ ‘ now dead. cut corners wherever I can,”’ says Mrs. 
unpleasant experience, take two Aspirin tablets first thing. Even before Judgment was given at the end of Korotash. ‘I shop for inexpensive 
.< you're ready to leave the house, your headache should be gone—so you May 1955. Stevenson would have to food. I don’t go anywhere and I don’t day 
a, can start work feeling like a million dollars. Use Aspirin for fast relief pay the three parties a total of $96,- buy clothes for myself. But still the hur 
ae from backache, aching muscles and discomforts of colds, too. 781.95. Since his insurance coverage debts mount up. I owe thousands. | hus' 
<a was inadequate, he personally would _ still have unpaid medical bills.” The At | 
re FOR QUICK RELIEF, millions more people use Aspirin than any other be responsible for raising $75,016.45. future is bleak. ea8' 
mi pai reliever—without stomach upset. You can take Aspirin with full “I was paralyzed by the news,” says sags 
Ss contidence—because no one has ever discovered a safer, faster and Stevenson. : The future looked bright 1 ve 
The trial on the criminal charges ove 
ee more effective pain relieving agent than AsPIRIN’s single active ingredient. against Stevenson was held in the as ig 
middle of September 1955. He was This is in marked contrast to the eve 
sf found not guilty of motor manslaugh- family fortunes before the accident in was 
ae ASPI by 8 i A Product of ter, but guilty of dangerous driving. 1954. In 1942 the Korotashes took all A 
oh The judge sentenced him to four their money—eighteen hundred dollars spe 
Sy ——e months in the Guelph reformatory. and bought an old house and six Bra 
ee : Because of his poor physical condition, acres of land on Concession Road, at poo 
+4 he spent that time doing light work the outskirts of Preston. Bill Korotash wal 
ve around the prison office. On the morn- got a job at a metal-furniture factory unc 
it ing of January 3, 1956, he came out of in nearby Galt and earned fifty-five has 
ap prison. ‘‘But not as a free man,” says dollars a week. His wife took in three sha 
iy Stevenson, referring to the judgment boarders who each paid fourteen dollars 50 
ee that still hangs over his head. Until he a week. She cultivated a large garden em! 
Ata pays it, his bank account and property and kept five hundred chickens and gla: 
“Be can be confiscated, his wages gar- two cows. The Korotashes gradually cer 
fs nisheed. Stevenson says the amount is modernized the old house themselves has 
~* so large it’s hopeless. “If | only owed and built a new one. At the time of the bar 
— ten thousand dollars, | might arrange accident they were practically free of gre 
4 to pay it off at so much a year. But debt, and the value of their holding on eve 
is #7 Ti + ? this way—lI’m like Joe Louis and the Concession Road had increased to six- thi 
% £ taxes he owes the government: I'll teen thousand five hundred dollars 108' 
7 e never get out of debt.’’ He says that The future looked bright mo 
ee he has no incentive to go back to work The history of the Krawchyks is not id 
aA “‘What’s the point of it if | make one unlike that of the Korotashes. They — 
s hundred dollars a week and they take came to Preston in 1948 and bought a rig 
eee TRY A PILSENER away seventy-five?” six-room brick house for 
Call Stevenson’s talk about future earn- hundred dollars. Constantine Kraw- 
all that a beak ? It’s more like a beaker! — bo: 
3s ings is purely speculative at this point chyk took a job in a textile mill and ; 
4 And oh! for a beakerful of sparkling His doctor has not yet pronounced him earned fifty dollars a week. To help the 
i Pilsener. The lightness of Pilsener— fit to return to work. Each week he pay for the house, his wife Olga worked sta 
= lighter than ale—allows you to take deep goes further into debt. The past nine- asa “‘twister’’ in a woollen yarn factory do 
2% draughts. And the unique dryness—drier teen months of physical suffering and and took in two boarders. When her rm 
‘S even than lager—cures thirst like magic At 
= the first refreshing trickle quickly be« 
oes turns a thirsty throat into a source of of 
pleasure ! | abatt's Pilse ner toda, Byway to a man’s heart 
3 at home or in your favourite hotel ou 
ee or tavern oe The wives far more lucky than thousands of others ing 
nF is Are those who by fortunate accident find _e 
The culy That their husbands had wise and considerate mothers 
Who brought up their sons to be thoughtful and kind. say 
‘as breweries Made to 
4 i 
Ng But sunnier still than the star-studded lives tee 
pi Of even the women in movies and books : we 
x ls the lot of those happy exceptional wives ae 
~> Whose mothers-in-law are deplorable cooks. — 
age 
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“It was unlocked all the time.” 
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day’s work was finished, she would 
hurry home and prepare dinner for her 
husband, two sons and the boarders. 
At the time of the accident, the mort- 
gage had been reduced to three thou- 
sand dollars, and the Krawchyks owned 
a car and a house full of furniture. ‘I 
loved to work,” recalls Mrs. Krawchyk. 
“T was happy and I sang all the time 
even at the factory when the machinery 
was going.” 

After the accident, Mrs. Krawchyk 
spent four months in hospitals in 
Brantford and London. She’s still in 
poor health. She finds it difficult to 
walk and going upstairs is a major 
undertaking. The left side of her face 
has been permanently pushed out of 
shape. This has affected her eyesight 
so badly that she can no longer do 
embroidery work, even with the aid of 
glasses. Her lips are numb because 
certain facial nerves were severed. She 
has headaches. The death of her hus- 
band was a grievous loss. “‘He was a 
great talker and made friends with 
everyone. He used to look after every- 
thing. Suddenly he wes gone. I felt 
iost and all alone. I have suffered for 
months, I have lost my health and yet 
I didn’t even get enough money to pay 
my medical bills. It doesn’t seem 
right."”, Mrs. Krawchyk has recently 
remarried and is living in Toronto. 

When I called at Joe Zelieniuk’s 
boarding house in Preston, he answered 
the door on crutches. He remained 
standing throughout the interview be- 
cause he often finds it too painful to sit 
down. At night, to turn from one side 
to another, he has to get out of bed. 
At times his head aches violently and 
becomes “burning hot.’’ The inactivity 
of the past nineteen months has de- 
pressed him. “By now I’ve got prac- 
tically no money left,’ he says. To 
conserve his funds, he’s cut his smok- 
ing to a few packs a month. The local 
municipality has sent him several no- 
tices advising him that he owes the 
annual $7.50 poll tax. “I can’t pay it,” 
says Zelieniuk. 

He recalls the comparative prosper- 
ity he enjoyed before the accident. On 
his sixty-five dollars a week he lived 
well; he had good clothes, went to par- 
ties, movies, dances. Even though he 
sent regular food and clothing parcels 
to his relatives in Poland, he still man- 
aged to lay aside a tidy sum each week. 
Zelieniuk doesn’t know when—or if 
these good times will ever return. He 
doubts if he will ever be able to go back 
to his heavy job at the foundry. He’s 
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had no experience at other types of 
work. A clerical position is out of the 
question since his knowledge of English 
is imperfect. As soon as his doctor gives 
him a certificate of health, he plans to 
register at the National Employment 
Service. If officials there can’t place 
him, he becomes eligible for unemploy 
ment benefits—-a maximum of seven 
teen dollars a week for about eight 
months. After that, if he still has no 
job, he will become dependent on local 
relief or the generosity of friends. ‘‘I] 
hate to think about the future,”’ says 
Zelieniuk. 

In moments of desperation, Annie 
Korotash has often said to her lawyer, 
A. W. Boos, “I’ve got so little of the 
forty thousand dollars awarded to me 
Please get more for me.” Like the 
other lawyers involved in the case, 
Boos is pessimistic about getting very 
much money from Stevenson. It’s un 
likely that his debt will ever be dis 
charged in full 

Stevenson’s creditors have a number 
of courses of action open to them. They 
can exercise their legal right to confis- 
cate part of his future earnings. This 
has certain dangers. If they deprive 
him of too much of his income, he might 
decide that there is no point in work- 
ing. Or they might decide that seventy- 
five thousand dollars is an unrealistic 
amount of money, and make a settle- 
ment with him for a more reasonable 
sum—let’s say ten thousand dollars 
payable in fifteen years or so. It is 
unlikely that they can collect from the 
Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, operated 
by the Ontario government Since 
1947, this fund has paid out eight mil 
lion dollars to automobile-accident 
victims. Some have been injured by 
hit-and-run drivers; others by drivers 
with no public liability insurance or 
other means to pay for the damage they 
caused But the fund pays out a 
maximum of eleven thousand dollars 
to the victims of any single accident, 
and in the Stevenson case they have 
already received twenty-one thousand 
dollars 

While his creditors decide his future 
“The 
past nineteen months have been a 
nightmare,”’ he told me recently. ““One 
minute things are going along okay 
the next minute I’m a ruined man. No 


Stevenson sits at home brooding 


home, no job, no car, no money, no 
credit, no future. How do I feel? Ter 
rible I can’t tell you how terrible.” 

The Korotashes, the Krawchyks and 
Joe Zelieniuk feel the same way. »% 
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For finest lubrication, change to 
years-ahead Quaker State Motor Oil 


It’s years ahead! Yes, Quaker State is so 
tough, rich, and heat-resistant it surpasses 
the demands of the amazing super-engines 
now being developed for the years ahead. 
Proved in these super-powered high com- 
pression engines, Quaker State is the finest 
motor oil any car can use today. It gives 


finest lubrication—long-lasting protection. 
tefined from Pure Pennsylvania Grade 


Crude Oil, the world’s finest. It’s available “> 
everywhere; ask for it by name. Y 
QUAKER STATE Oil REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Backstage tine wares That fact we 


clouds are for the birds 


says the chap in the red cap 


He wont have any part Of Cloudibess his prize are 
nae then tranleGiters it 
G it ju 
reimigeTavor. . . anoiber reason Why... 


Hoard of Gov 


- 4 few days later the program came 
r for discussion at one of the frequent 
r nfor meetings of program directors 
CBC management in Ottawa 
yr or five people at the meeting 
: r 4 were ware of the Claxton in 
- : nd none had read the book 
is a t least to postpone the 
away hey could have a look at 
grapny and whether it 
- kind of spec ial television 
* r r which was not unique but 
r niy unusual The program 


the best brews in the world come from CARLIN G'S 
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department was told to go no furt! 
with it for the tame bDemg 

huis Wank eariy De | 
CHC Times, whuct sta CH progr 
for each week, goes to presse tnree wee} 
hefore ita publscatson cats Wher 
order Carn to suSspenc perat ns 
the Ferns-Ostry show th 
had already gone 
program heted tor rac DY icast Ds 
20, althnougn it was not nr. ir 
the discussion would be televised 

In January the ¢ 
met agair e every 
the meet ir Nor 
liked it. They all thought it was bias: 
and malicious DIF m 
many [oes as we s friends 
prime minister Thevw didn’t think 
deserved the sr 3 
discussion pam rst = 
remarked iater, tf t 
had been sold t f goods 

The only questior ne the WAS 
whether the project &f be dropped 
at th nt, or ther it had gor 
far stronges regu ent g 
through witt t was that cropping 
now might yielding to pres 
sure or, as nser tive MP D 
Fleming said later im the Hous 
Commons. to “the anticipetion of pres 
sure, which would be ever rx The 
obv 10uUS t tr ros was 
that the program shouic 
its merits and not! rea throug! 


of being thought afrasc 

In the end the decision was t 
the TV panel discussion and s 
view the book in the ordimary way or 
the radio program Crit y Speaking 
But instead of settling the 


this merely brought th: 
errors to a climax A re ew had 7 
ready been assigned. im fact nd was 


to have been broadceas 
or early February But now new 


complicat on ros 
The rev lewer we ee ( 
adian scholar, withdrew ff the as 


signment He pointed out that the 
controversy had put = man impos 
sible position n 
he would sound like a hired hatche 


for the CBC ed ew 1 
sound like an ap hired to redress 
the grievance of and Ostry. He 
didn’t wish to n either role 


This left the CBC iz 
again, and at the moment of writing 
they’re still in it. The CBC thought the 


reviewer's point so well taken 
CBC hasn't felt like asking anyone els 


to assume the embarras 


people have suggested two reviews, one 
favorable and one critical, Dut this 
would be special treatment 
extraordinary as the origina! 


It is apparent to everybody now tha 


review this book “in the ordimary wey 


is no longer 

The funniest ending 
this protracted fuss would t 
another panel discussion. What the 
Liberals would do or say then is 8 mat 
ter for interesting speculation 


STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM the 
Liberals have the worst 
complex of all ; 
relations with the CBC 
the CBC is in a dark chronic « 
to malign the Liberal government 
they recite examples with the fluency 
of a hypochondriac describing 55 
symptoms 


In one wrangle that went on for ove! 
a year and has only now ended in r 
luctant agreement, the 
on one side and the 
CCF, Social Credit and 
lined up on the other. The 
political television, the kind 
time program that on radio is c 
The Nation's Business 

Liberals had two evident motives { 
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dragging their feet in the preparations 
for free-time television. Without it, 
the Liberal advantage over other par- 
ties on TV is overwhelming. The news, 
naturally and inevitably, brings the 
faces of Liberal cabinet ministers to 


the screen night after night. Liberal 
Party workers complain that the pic- 
tures thus broadcast are unflattering 
and deliberately so, they imply), but 
they must know their near-monopoly 
of the television screen is a net asset. 

Another visible reason for Liberal 
reluctance to support politics-over-tele- 
vision is the fact that Prime Minister 
St. Laurent, their star attraction and 
champion vote-getter, dislikes tele- 
vision and will have no more to do 
with it than he can help. The party 
has lots of other TV talent available, 
of course—L. B. Pearson, James Sin- 
clair, Paul Martin and others have 
taken to the new medium like ducks 
to water—but the typical Liberal 
Party official is as timid as a million- 
aire and as tender as the princess who 
couldn’t sleep on a pea. The idea of 
going into political contest without 
their star alarmed them 


Phe too-dry runs 


Foot-dragging first became evident 
ibout fifteen months ago when the 
CBC began a series of runs” by 
way of experiment in political broad 
casting. Various leaders from all four 
parties were brought to the studio, 
made up and put through sample pro- 
grams in front of TV cameras that 
were live in the studio but not sending 
pictures over the air 

Liberals seemed to want the dry 
runs never to stop. At one point they 
were insisting that, before any live 
programs were broadcast, every one of 
the twenty-one cabinet ministers should 
have one Since the dry runs cost 
about thirteen hundred dollars apiece 
and since other parties would have had 
to get proportionate treatment, the 
CBC managed to fend off this demand 
but not without effort 

Meanwhile, though, the dry runs 
had exposed another difficulty. All the 
experimental programs were simply 
terrible. The picture of a single politi 
cian’s wooden face, while he read with 
out any interruption a prepared speech 
was something that defied all at 
tempts to turn it into a show. But ac 
cording to the interpretation of the 
Broadcasting Act that had been ac 
cepted in radio, this was the only kind 
of political broadcasting permissible 

“Dramatized”’ broadcasting was for 
bidden by the act itself, not by mere 
CBC regulation. The prohibition was 
a result of Mackenzie King’s annoy 
ance with a Conservative radio series 
in the 1935 campaign, when a fictitious 
character called ‘‘Mr. Sage”’ took large 
strips of hide off Liberals generally and 
Mackenzie King in particular. And for 
radio purposes, the CBC had always 
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assumed that dramatized broadcasting 
included discussion programs or, in- 
deed, any sort of program with more 
than one speaker at a time. For radio, 
nobody minded. Television was differ- 
ent. 

Last October the CBC drew up a ten- 
tative set of new regulations for tele 
vision. Multiple speaker programs, 
graphics and various other devices of 
the TV trade were to be allowed. This 
involved a_ reinterpretation of the 
Broadcasting Act, but the CBC sug 
gested that if all four parties were 
agreeable to it. nobody else would care 


— 


The opposition parties were favor 
ably impressed by the plan. The Lib 
erals were not Action was deferred 


until another meeting scheduled for 


November, which was later canceled 
because the Liberal representative 
couldn't make it. The meeting was not 
in fact reconvened until mid-December 
nearly two months after the plan was 
first proposed and only one month be 
fore the free-time programs were to 
have started 

They did not start. The Liberal re p 
resentative announced that his party 


could not agree to these proposals be 


cause any such agreement would 
amount to a conspiracy to evade the 
law. He suggested that the new regula 
tions be submitted to the Department 
of Justice for an opinion as to whether 
or not they violated the Broadcasting 
Act 

[wo more months (and two more 
cancellations ot scheduled meetings 
later, the party representatives and the 
CBC met again to hear the Justice De 
partment’s opinion. It was favorable 
the regulations were pronounced legal 
Even the Liberals had nothing more to 
say in the way of objection * 


HOW Shermopane GIVES YOU 


MORE HOUSE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Pilon of ‘cold zone’ in ao home with ordinory windows 


There’s no limit to imagination 
when you plan with 


165 BLOOR STREET EAST, TORONTO © BRANCHES COAST TO COAST 
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| windows at any time. 


Every foot of floor space is in the ‘comfort zone’ 
when your home is glazed with Thermopane 
insulating window units. Winter and summer the 
window is an inviting place to enjoy. For the 
sealed double glazing of Thermopane windows 
reduces misting, downdrafts and frosting in winter 
helps shut out the heat of the mid-day sun 


in the hot weather. You can set flowers near 


And all this comfort and extra useable floor area 
actually COSTS NOTHING. For 7 hermopane 
pays for itself by cutting down your fuel bills. 


Thermopane the 


nark is clearly stamped on 


each nif The rmopane 


only by Pilkington 


ks 
bh, 
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Contra aha ar people 
x x $ta © rates are 
K at the pica 
“ anc mext 
t cistance 


Typical low rates 


Halifax to Winnipeg. ..... $2.50 
Montreal to Holifox...... $1.40 
Regina to Toronto. 
Winnipeg to Fredericton... $2.35 


Above rotes effe - 
stohhon fo ces ez mos 


Mailbag 


DID CLIFFORD WILLIAMS GET JUSTICE? 


f r ted irderer, and two 
s st appealing his 
ng proven murderers and 


ras : pr er armed robbers and 


rate decrease.—R 
: ~ ed by Mr. Kat @ HKeing ther of three sons and one 
oe ent { daughter ge 2 21, 20 and 11, my 
> OT & ing r ry rl goes this DOV Bessie 
rns. rt Credit. Ont | 


, re iges @ As pert of the society to which 


: g toge r, instead of ome Be Clifford W Ss is paying his debt, | 
by reasons of age or he h or ds feel that he has already paid it in ful! 
2 be given a chance to start 
“ur SOr r yce Booth, Lennoxville, 
Que 
Has r Vepartmer 2ST ICE sentence is on a par with the 


glis jeath penalty for sheep 
I nt rht years for about 
peg $30 Madeleine Mathers, Maple, 


S justice Mrs. H. C. Kloosterboer An echo for Baxter 


Beverley Baxter's article on tele- 
a = vision ‘London Letter, Feb. 18) says 
ra S story wa 
what I have been wanting to say for 
vears I ffer such fare to adults is 
ss press re< imtry t rpase a . 
- - the Sarme as giving them baby food for 
=<? A ter Rawle 
> dinner You annot listen to such 
‘ tsport. NS 
drive! without some diminution of your 
stakes: Clifford 
A ter Keren Vernon. B 
jisgusted that Canad d 
A r =t es Mrs 
| a 
and its next 
= t = 
Banco best thing to 
Hats off he Hale fa y for their * 
4 mental faculties And the com- 


nd powdered coffee. I want to 
ght out and buy arsenic!— Mrs 
eacaD nsure. Hi nnot be ware os ong distance lends a personal 
.. DD. MacDuff, Lachine, Que § P 
touch that can’t be matched. It's 
Gilmour becomes gospel the friendly . . . efficient way to 


ercials' I do not want to rush right im e 
: st t ¥ nearest store and buy orange e er cs 


= : tg wre if ir says a film is good or bad. keep in touch ...s0 easy, so fast, 


Var er then I believe him. He seems to hit the and so inexpensive. 
r r the nead every time Jay 
The time to bein cue of Tosente 
ndignant at erate sentences given In The Campus That Covers A Prov- a 
the ad = j ir best t get nee Feb. 18) you refer in a picture to 
em | ed back rt to have some J. S. Tory at a 1919 University of 
e vears added to their sentences Alberta ynvocation Should it not 
Clifford W s got ttle enougt have been Henry Marshall Torv? 
J. R. Pake, Port Alberni, B-« Sidney J. Cook, Ottawa 
» Tevent rly forty. Henry Marshall Tory 


le ‘be it of In What's Wrong with Subsidies for WIDE 
aE . 
Telecommunication 


itain. It’s only fair to point 
art z t Britons have always had a 
write articles about unfair treatment great interest in theatre and music. Is 


| 
the work of the Arts Council of 
n 


We have a sex murder of a five- Dr. Bell sure Canadians are interested 
year-old. and Toronto police round up in the Canadian artist? He says, ‘“‘What 
scores of known sex offenders... We the Canadian artist needs more than 
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anything is an audience’’ and “‘Cul- 
tured nations are nations in which the 


” 


people are excited about their artists. 

Can this be said about Canada? If it 

cannot, what use would subsidies be, 

unless to pay audiences and patrons? 
Margerie Scott, Windsor. 


@® Which orchestras do we have on 
tour? How many choruses, ballets, 
operas or pianists? How many exhibi- 
tors touring Europe are delighting 
connoisseurs in Paris, Rome, Stock- 
holm or Vienna with the work of Can- 
adian painters or sculptors? Our record 
is dismal, is it not?—Bernard H. 
Knight, Port Lambton, Ont. 


@ Dr. Bell pours his scorn on parents 
and school boards who enjoy Gilbert 
and Sullivan and laments that these 
people are restrictive and guilty of 
favoritism ... 

However, he fails to tell what we 
should perform in its place. If a Can- 
adian Council of Art can help produce 
something as good, by all means let us 
have one. To date this challenge hasn’t 
been met.—A. Bartman, Winnipeg. 

@ Three cheers to Dr. Bell and a doff 
of the hat to you.—R. S. Wilson, 
Ponoka, Alta. 


Jasper on our cover 


Congratulations on Maclean’s Feb. 
18 issue with Jasper on the cover. Now 
I suggest a companion series to Jasper 
on Banff, the beaver . . . Simpkins has 


the genius of drawing and the love 
of children of Walt Disney.—-Mary 
O’Donnell Luxton, Victoria. 


@ The Jasper cover caused me to ha, 
ho, ho, ha, ha. It surely is a winner. 
Herbert Perrin, River John, N.S. 


The day the balloon broke 


In your article, When Ballooning was 


the Craze (Dec. 24), you said that 
nothing of great interest took place in 
Canada until after 1880. I was at 


Paris, Ont., in 1879 when a balloon 
went up, with one man in it riding on 
a single bar. It was carried a mile, then 
burst in a cloud of hot air and smoke. 
It fell like a rag with the man hanging 
to the bar. It came. through the 
branches of a large tree which partly 
caught the balloonist. He lived a short 
time after the crash Norman 
Dawson, Vancouver. 


When lambs are born 

In his article, The Man With The 
Acres of Lambs (Feb. 4 Douglas 
Dacre says ewes are mated in December 
and are born toward the end of March. 
The gestation period of a ewe is ap- 
proximately five months.—Wilfred M. 
Wilson, West Vancouver, B.C. 


Dacre admits he rushed his lambing. 


Wonderful Nova Scotia 
Bruce Hutchison’s article on Nova 
Scotia is without doubt the best article 
written about that wonderful province 
Dan MacLean, Calgary. 


@ Hutchison never once referred to 
Pictou County which is on the main- 
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land along the Northumberland Strait. 
The first steel ship built in Nova Scotia 
was launched at New Glasgow on the 
East River. Pictou, the capital, over- 
looks a fine harbor where Highland 
Scots landed in the ship Hector in 1773 
Pictou has a colorful history and her 
ship captains in the days of sail were 
famous the world over.—W. Ross 
Fraser, Toronto. 


@ We have some of the finest apple 
country in the world in the Annapolis 
Valley and an abundance of timber, 
coal, gypsum in other parts of the 
province, not to mention the fishing 
industry. Yet our people are poor 
Why? Mr. Hutchison states what we 
all know: tariffs have shut us out from 
our natural market on the eastern coast 
of the U. S. It’s time for a change. 
R. K. McCormick, Arcadia, N.S. 


A great tribe of runners 


You have done a good thing to tell 
the white man of Tom Longboat (The 
Rise and Fall of Tom Longboat, Jan. 
21) but in the old days there were many 
such runners. 

Ernest Thompson Seton in 1882 saw 
a young Cree who had run 125 miles 
from Fort Qu’Appelle to Fort Ellice in 
25 hours. The El Paso Times reported 
that on Nov. 8, 1926, two Indians, 
Thomas Zafiro and Leonicio San 
Miguel, ran 6214 miles from Pachuca to 
Mexico City in 9 hours, 37 minutes 
The Handbook of American Indians, 
1910, tells of the Tarahumare mail 
carrier who ran 500 miles a week from 
Chihuahua to Batopilas, Mexice; and 
also of a Hopi messenger who ran 120 
miles in 15 hours.—Guy Spittal, To- 
ronto. 


@ The race between Longboat and 
Alfie Shrubb at Hanlan’s Point, which 
you say was held on June 28, 1909, was 
actually held on June 26.—-Sydney A. 
Banks, Midland, Ont. 


Mr. Banks’ memory is perfect. 


The dignity of plain pine 


After reading your editorial, Our 
Cheap But Costly Funerals (Jan. 7 
I felt I must commend you. The 
simplicity and dignity of a plain pine 
casket and a clean white shroud surely 
are adequate for any funeral service; to 
do more is to refute our belief in the 
spirit ...—Frank S. Baxter, Winnipeg. 
@ | now know how to word my request 
in my will for a very simple burial. I 
shall order “‘the plain pine casket and 
the clean white shroud.’”’—Mrs. Jean 
McCallen, Waterford, Ont. 


@ i am in complete agreement with 
your sentiments regarding the high cost 
of dying. While there is no doubt that 
this situation has been brought about 
partly by the super-smooth techniques 
evolved by the morticians, I think that 
the public is partly to blame also, for 
the tendency these days is to stage as 
lavish a funeral as possible, even when 
it means going into debt for a con 
siderable time. This is done, | think, 
mainly to impress those who come to 
see the deceased laid out in all his or 
her finery . . . The ideal solution is, of 
course, cremation ...—Tom O. Moore, 
Ottawa. 


@ Are there not a few brave souls who 
would insist on a plain funeral? Mrs 
H. E. Carver, Montreal. 


@ The dead should be buried sim- 
ply and with humility, and if this de- 
prives the mortician of a livelihood 
there must be other ways for him to 
earn his daily bread.—Mrs. Frances L. 
Moore, London, Ont. »& 
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du MAURIER 


EXCLUSIVE FILTER TI 


brings you 

EXTRA MILDNESS... 
RICHER FLAVOUR... 
today’s finest 


smoking pleasure 


du MAURIER 


A Really Milder High Grade Virginia Cigarette 


for 


The WOOD-CARVINGS 


of the Province of Quebec 


are justly famed 
throughout the 

world. The techniques 
of this traditional 

art are frequently 
handed down from 
father to son, 


generation after generation. 


Kirst for Taste 


The art of the brewer finds 
its highest expression in 
the incomparable flavor of 


DOW Ale 


world’s finest quality ales. 


ONLY DOW IS CONTROL 


one of the 
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How long can the 
boom last? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


30 free, consumer prices have jumped 
only a fraction in the last year, but the 
cost of industrial raw materials has 
heen edging upward, In three moves 
last August, October and November, 
the Bank of Canada increased the 
interest on money it lends chartered 
banks from one and a quarter percent 
to two and a half percent. The move, 
which in effect tightened up bank 
loans, underlined the government’s 
determination to stop money from 
getting cheaper 

Ottawa’s economists are continu 
ously watching every business indicator 
for weak spots in the boom. In the 
19208 most government statistics were 
collected and published only once or 
twice a year. Since 1945 the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has been keeping a 
daily watch on Canada’s economic 
progress. The DBS figures also help 
businessmen make sounder decisions, 
so they don’t saw off too many limbs 
behind them 

Many influential Canadians are con 
vinced that there will not be another 
collapse like that of 1929 “Only a 
wilful disregard of past lessons,”’ says 
William <A. Wecker, president of 
(reneral Motors of Canada, “‘shouid 
ever again throw us into a situation 
comparable to 1929.”"". Even the arch 
conservative governor of the Bank of 
Cunada, James Coyne, believes that 
“the great depression of the Thirties 
will never be repeated.”” Dr. O. J 
Firestone, economic adviser to ‘Trade 
Minister C. D. Howe, thinks “there is 
little indication that Canada is likely 
to have, in the next quarter century, a 
depression as severe as that of the 
1930s 

line depression of the Thirties began 
with the greatest stock-market crash in 
history. Business confidence was gone 
for the next decade The “cardiac 
panic” that followed President Eisen 
hower’s heart attack last year proved 
that North America can prosper while 
the stock market tumbles. The presi 


dent’s illness prompted a stock-selling 
wave that pushed the Dow-Jones index 
for industrial stocks down thirty-one 
points in one day~—-the biggest drop 
since October 29, 1929. Yet 1955 
turned out to be the best business year 
in North American history. As long as 
the economy is reasonably healthy (as 
it was not in 1929) a few millions—or 
even billions—lost on the stock market 
will not necessarily mean a depression. 
The stock market itself is in a much 
stronger position today. In 1929 the 
amount of cash necessary to buy stock 
was decided by the broker or his bank- 
ing connections. Ten percent was 
usually enough Today Canadian 
investors need at least fifty percent 
cash. In 1929 there were virtually none 
of today’s restrictions on pool opera- 
tions— a method nimble traders used to 
drive up the price of a stock by selling 
shares to one another. Other forms of 
investment are also much more firmly 
based. Mortgages are now drawn up 
for twenty-five and thirty years, to be 
paid off in monthly installments. Before 
1933 mortgages rarely ran beyond five 
years and many fell due in a lump sum. 
Payment was demanded after the 1929 
crash and a wave of foreclosures re- 
sulted. 


Research speeds everybody 


The economy’s steadier financial 
props have stimulated business con- 
fidence. Canadian manufacturers now 
are basing their plans on long-range 
population forecasts and other growth 
factors. That means capital spending 
is less affected by temporary sales 
dips. Since 1945 Canadian businessmen 
have ploughed back nearly forty billion 
dollars to expand their production 
the equivalent of thirteen seaways a 
year 

During the Twenties, business re- 
search was a rarity reserved for a dozen 
or so of this continent’s largest corpora- 
tions. ‘Today, North American business 
spends more than seven billion dollars 
a year on research to improve its manu- 
facturing techniques and the quality of 
its products. This helps accelerate the 
business pace. It has become risky to 
hold back an invention, even if busi- 
ness conditions are unfavorable. A de- 


What the government 


can do to end a depression 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT now has the tools to help 


pull the country out of any but the severest and most prolonged 


recession It can guarantee consumers minimum purchasing 


power through unemployment insurance (not available until 


1941 It can increase or decrease the country’s supply of 


money and credit. It can make loans or guarantee loans—-as it 


is now doing for prairie wheat farmers. It can subsidize faltering 


industries. Ottawa's most effective economic booster would 


be to cut taxes. Because nearly all working Canadians now 


pay taxes, an income-tax reduction would be the same as giving 


every body a raise 


If a dangerous recession appeared to be developing, the 


government could give the economy a fillip by rushing work on 


its ‘backlog of public works. 


brokerage firm, has calculated 


Bongard and Co., a Toronto 


Canada’s school, highway, 


hospital and water-and-sewage works requirements for the next 


ten years will total more than twelve billion dollars. Others 


flatly estimate the Canadian economy could run all out for 


three years, merely filling its public-works gaps 
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Catherine says, There’ s ju st 
no material quite like the neu 
"“Vinylite” to fabric laminates 
{sh about them when you re shopping 
for home furnishings 
They are unmistakably best for 
the articles you make, the produc ts 


you buy—and best for your money.” 


The beauty of colour is ‘locked-in’ forever 


VINYLITE ¢ CANADIAN RESINS AND CHEMICALS LIMITED 
600 Dorchester St. W., Montreal 
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Fabric backing for greater strength 


Printed “Vinylite” 3 


Clear “Vinylite” 


Slip covers 
Pillow covers 
Nursery items 
Table cloths 


to fabric lamina# 


At last all the advantages of “Vinylite’’ and fabric 


Lamp shades 


Shelf trimming 


Bathroom accessories 


are combined, producing this most fabulously versatile 


Outdoor furniture 


covering 


and newest of all materials. 


Home furnishings 


The latest in New York designed patterns, locked in 


Kitchen accessories 


Matiress coverings 


permanently, make this the only material of its kind. 
“Vinylite” to fabric laminates sew beautifully, are 
completely fadeproof, resistant to wear, penetrating 
soiling, oils and greases, 
Waterproof, they are easily cleaned with a damp cloth, 


stay soft, supple—and there’s still more—so much more. 
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( Advertisement) 


How many 
ort? 
: people can we supp 
tra 
> 
atk ESTIMATES of how many people Canadian resources can “es 
fe eventually support have ranged from twenty-five million to Oot 
> two hundred and fifty million. Canada is the world’s third tw 
ya largest nation, covering a fourteenth of the earth’s surface. Yet ad. 
cot 
ae this country has less than one percent of the world’s population. pit 
- If those parts of Canada where climate allows comfortable cal 
; year-round living were populated with the same density as the mé 
bh U. S., we would have about eighty million people. By 1980 Kon 
Si there will probably be seven Canadians per square mile, com- pri 
3 pared with four now. But we will still have plenty of elbow of 
a room. Our population density will be 103 times lower than liad 
ree Pho Predicting future population is difficult. Some of Canada’s eff 
su! 
forecasters have missed the mark by an amazing margin. In for 
xn 1946 the government predicted a Canadian population of av 
iifteen million by 1990, and a decline thereafter. Offsetting sei 
# this estimate (which came true thirty-seven years ahead of - 
io time) was the bold forecast made in 1876 by the Canadian ba 
S Almanac, which predicted exactly 42,598,721 Canadians by 1941. ~s 
> Economists work out population trends by trying to link per 
SS “Tf | were a lobster I'd prefer to be eaten with marriage and birth rates with expected business conditions. mi 
. ; ee That implies predicting romance—a dangerous habit. The lit 
a fine Canadian Table Wine! ir 
> J theory is that an improved standard of living means fewer pr 
em babies, but more trips to the altar. The theory has not worked. se 
2 Since the war, in spite of unprecedented good times, Canada th 
es (Costs only a few cents a glass!) Ss 
Sa has achieved one of the highest birth rates (29 per thousand per 
‘Ss year) of any industrialized nation. av 
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f lay gives the competitor’s researchers more people produce more goods. co 
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I \ unless your tire 
repairman has proper 
equipment and materials 


Many car owners have had “sad” experiences with tubeless tire repairs. This is 
because old methods and materials were used and it just can’t be done that way 


For SAFE Tubeless Tire Repairs see a 


Tubeless Tire 
Repair Expert 


He is equipped with the finest 
materials and the “know how” 
developed by Bowes after years 
of research and exhaustive high- 
way testing 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” COMPANY LIMITED 


Hamilton, Ontario 


time to bring out a similar or better 
product. The pressure to keep plants 
expanding will grow because of automa- 
tion. Once management decides to 
switch a plant into automated opera- 
tion, it is rot possible to wait for good 
times before completing the project 
without losing the benefits of money 
already invested. 

Management feels it can expand 
plants with less fear of overproduction 
because the federal government has 
a large range of tools to ease or end a 
depression—from cutting taxes and 
making loans to increasing public 
works. 

While public works have accounted 
for a relatively small part of the federal 
budget in postwar years, almost half 
the government’s revenue has been 
spent on building up and maintaining 
military defense. What would happen 
if international tensions relaxed and we 
no longer needed our present defenses? 
The 117,000 men in our armed forces 
could easily be absorbed into the labor 
pool, and most armaments manufac- 
turers are already geared to convert to 
other production. 

A bright spot that goes almost 
unnoticed is that we are slowly out- 
growing our slavish imitation of the 
dips and spurts of the U. S. economy. 
Canada first broke the parallel in 
1949, when a mild U. S. recession was 
hardly felt here. Our 1954 slowdown 
was much less serious than the U. S. 
slump. “There are,’’ says Dr. O. J. 
Firestone, in the jargon of the econo- 
mist, “increasingly independent growth 
factors in Canada acting as brakes 
on recessionary influences emanating 
from the U.S.” 

This country will be able to generate 
more of its own business momentum as 


Canada now adds a million people to its 
population every thirty months. That 
means Canadian business is gaining 
forty-six new customers (including 
immigrants) an hour. 

How many people can the country’s 
resources support? The estimates 
range from twenty-five million to two 
hundred and fifty million. If we had 
the same population density as the 
U.S. we'd have eighty million people. 

Our population isn’t growing fast 
enough now to suit Canadian manu- 
facturers. Frustrated by their small 
domestic market, they have often 
advocated filling this country’s empty 
spaces through mass migrations. A mil- 
lion postwar immigrants have brought 
them a huge extra sales potential. 
Because only half of the new arrivals 
joined the labor force (the remainder 
were children, wives and other de- 
pendents) they have been absorbed 
without serious dislocations. But get- 
ting enough suitable immigrants to 
uproot themselves to face the un- 
certainties of life in the new world is 
becoming a serious problem. The type 
of newcomers Canada wants are the 
very people that countries abroad 
also in various stages of bobom—cannot 
afford to let go. ‘The priorities for 
migration have moved from the skilled 
to the unskilled, from urban workers 
to agricultural workers and from nor- 
thern Europe to the southern European 
countries,”” reports the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion. 

Lagging immigration is not the only 
dilemma in measuring the staying 
power of Canadian prosperity. Our 
dependence on the world’s markets is 
greater than most of us realize. On 
a per-capita basis, this country’s total 
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“A most baffling paradox is Canadians’ 


reluctance to invest in their country” 


trade ranks second only to that of sea- 
surrounded New Zealand. Last year we 
bought abroad as much as the 150,000,- 
000 people of South America. About 
twenty-two cents of every dollar Can- 
adians earn results directly from this 
country’s ability to sell abroad. Wipe 
out the export markets and Canada 
cannot help but flounder. The domestic 
market is so small in relation to our 
resources developments that we use 
less than seven percent of the news- 
print we make, and about five percent 
of the nickel and asbestos. 


The sector of Canada’s economy 
most vulnerable to the vagaries of 
foreign trade is agriculture. U. S. 


efforts to reduce its own huge grain 
surpluses through barter deals, sales 
for foreign currency and plain give- 
aways have severely cut into our over- 
seas markets. 

Wheat isn’t our only export diffi- 
culty. Our high standard of living is 
based on wage rates that have raised 
the price of industrial products to a 
level that generally makes them un- 
saleable in overseas markets. Also 
most countries have tariff laws de- 
liberately graded so that the duty on 
imports rises sharply with the degree of 
processing. Canadian fishermen can 
sell blocks of frozen fish in the U.S., but 
the duty jumps one third for prepared 
fish sticks. 

The cost of manufacture is taking 
away even part of the domestic market 
from Canadian textile mills, rubber- 
footwear makers, electrical-apparatus 
producers and some other advanced 
manufacturers. Since 1951, sixty-five 
Canadian textile mills have been closed, 
most of them directly due to U. S., 
Indian and other import 
The average hourly labor 


Japanese, 
competition. 


cost in a Japanese textile factory is the 
equivalent of about fifteen cents and 
includes bonus payments and a con- 
tribution to employee housing and food 
bills. The average Canadian textile 
mill wage, without fringe benefits, is 
$1.08 an hour 

Probably the most baffling paradox 
in our economy is the average Can- 
adian’s reluctance to invest in the 
future of his own country. About a 
third of the economy is controlled by 
outsiders; in the oil and mining indus- 
tries it’s a lusty sixty percent. 

No one can guess where the mining 
boom 
the postwar story of Canadian business 

will end. 


Our big power is nuclear 


H. A. Graves, of the federal Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Mineral Resources Division, has esti- 
mated that only one fifth of Canada’s 
one million square miles of favorable 
mineral prospecting ground has so far 
been closely investigated. Geologists 
believe that at least half of our 900,000 
square miles of potential oil-bearing 
land remains unexplored. We are still 
using only a quarter of our hydro- 
electric power. Government experts 
estimate our potential of nuclear power 
is twenty-five times greater than the 
country’s total hydro resources. 

Projects like the seaway, Kitimat 
and Labrador iron have added drama to 
our postwar growth, but they are only a 


small indication of our real wealth in | 


natural resources. 

Canadian mines steadily grind out 
forty-seven elements, including the 
world’s largest share of nickel and as- 
bestos and second greatest portion of 


Could peace end the boom? 


the most exciting single part of 


; 

| 

ig 
Within sight and sound of the sea since early childhood, the Hollander ig 
is by nature a seafarer. His are the skills of a long tradition—and they a: 


make a cruise or a crossing run smooth! 


Meticulous shipkeeping, faultless courte 
ful table —these too make the Dutch re 
running a ship so well. 


Which is why you'll so often hear that one cruise or crossing by 


Holland-America so directly deserves : 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


f | Prot Gopal ce 7 


MONTREAL: Dominion Square Bidg., 1010 St. Catherine St. W { 
WINNIPEG: Room 405, Royal Bank Bidg h 


ELL-RUN SHIP” TORONTO: 159 Bay St 


y- 
sy, the ability to set a bounti- 
nowned masters in the art of 


inother. 


* VANCOUVER: 540 Burrard St 


Frequent sailings to IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE 
and HOLLAND for ALL EUROPE 
f Choose the luxurious flagship NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
The twin thriftliners RYNDAM and MAASDAM 
The one-class motortwins WESTERDAM and NOORDAM 


} virtual run-of-ship privileges. 


SPECIAL SAILING FROM 
MONTREAL — MAASDAM, JUNE 29 
Tourist Class from $180, with 


Johncoris Paste Wax 
protects and reflects ee 

the Johnson way. SS 
With hard wax beauty pt 


that wear away! 
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COULD THE BOOM continue if East-West tensions disap- 
peared and we felt safe in cutting heavily back on the navy, 
army and air force and shutting down armament plants? 
leaders have always assured 


We are, 


Permanent peace, Communist 
their followers, would crumble the West’s prosperity. 
the Reds insist, prisoners of our own defense program. 

Canada will probably remain partly mobilized for many 
years. But it’s interesting to theorize about the effects of 
sudden, genuine peace. Disbanding of the armed forces would 
put 117,000 veterans into the labor market. Most of them could 
be absorbed with little difficulty 150,000 Canadians 


Business dislocation would not 


about 
join the labor force every year. 
be too serious. Less than half the defense budget is allocated to 
industrial procurement. (Most of the balance is spent for 
military pay and allowances and mutual aid to NATO part- 
ners. 

The impact of a halted defense program would be reduced 
because our primary defense contractors are diversifying their 
output. A. V. Roe Canada Ltd., for example, now produces 
buses and railway cars, as well as jets. If and when defense 
spending can be cut, it will be done gradually, with accompany- 
ing tax reductions. That will stimulate more consumer demand, 
which in turn will give most defense contractors an opportunity 
to switch into civilian production. The health of the Canadian 
economy today seems to be independent of defense spending. 
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No other wax gives 
your wood Floors such 
good care.Like a tough 
Coat of armour—the 
Wax takes the wear! 


Wax once, relax months a 


the hardest paste wax 2 


with 
Johnson's 


money Can buy! 
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STANLE 


keeps 


...on the level 


straight... 


.-.and on the square 


Measuring tools like these are necessary for success on any wood- 


“a's working job. They keep you straight. 

- The No. 313 24” aluminum level has 6 glasses . . . 2 double plumbs, 
ae | double level. It’s light weight, rust-proof, and warp-proof. 

: The No. 22 12” combination square is a most versatile tool... 
She square, plumb, level, gauge and straight edge in one. 

ie See these and other Stanley Tools at your favorite hardware store. 
{ Booklet “Measuring Tools by Stanley And How To Use Them” 

{3 available free on request. Write Stanley Tool Company of Canada, 


Ltd., Roxton Pond, P.Q. 


zt Stanley Tools 
Made In Canada 


STANLEY 


SWORD DANCE 
OF THE VICTORIOUS 


Warrior's dance of rejoicing and victory, 
the steps of the Scottish sword dance 
require accuracy as well as fleetness of 
foot. The dancer may touch neither 
sword nor scebbard. One of the oldest 
and most beautiful of the Highlander’s 
dances, it is said to have originated on 
the early battlefields of Scotland. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


FLD, 


Grant’s Scotch Whisky is the In- 


ternational Label of the house of 
Grant's, a worthy partner of our 
Best Proctrable, for generations a‘ 
most respected name in Canada. 


RADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


gold and zinc. Canada ranks fourth 
highest in copper and lead production, 
possibly second in uranium output, 
although exact figures are secret. Can- 
adian mills make half of the world’s 
newsprint—three out of five of the 
world’s newspaper pages are printed on 
Canadian paper. 

There seems to be no shortage of 
future Canadian economic milestones. 
One of the world’s largest lead-zinc de- 
posits has been outlined at Pine Point, 
on the south shore of Great Slave Lake 
The ore body is reported to be thirty- 
six miles long, three miles wide and up 
to one hundred feet thick. A 435-mile 


railroad will have to be built from | 


Grimshaw, Alta., before mining can 
start Other lead-zine strikes have 
been made around the Selwyn Moun- 
tains in the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories and in the Yukon’s Keno Hill 
region 

Vast quantities of nickel have been 
discovered near Kluane Lake in the 
Yukon, Rankin Inlet, on the 
west coast of Hudson Bay, at Mystery 


inside 


Lake in northern Manitoba, and in the | 


Werner and Populus Lakes region of 
western Ontario. Uncounted millions 
of tons of iron ore have been found ou 
Hudson Bay’s Belcher Islands, at 
Payne Bay on the west coast of Un- 
gava Bay and around the Yukon’s 
Lake Laberge. At Ungava Lake, in 
northern Quebec, the world’s largest 
titanium deposit is providing one of 
the key ingredients for the jet age 
wonder metals. 

Canada’s first industrial estate is 
now being built on Annacis Island, 
near the mouth of the Fraser River, 
ten miles from downtown Vancouver. 
The development, backed by the estate 
of England’s late Duke of Westmin- 
ster, will transform the island into an 
avenue of industries. Two hundred 
and fifty factories will be built and 
rented to Canadian manufacturers 
who need production space but want 
to avoid spending money on their own 
construction. Two years ago, Annacis 
was a derelict island occupied by thir- 
teen families, farming sixty of its twelve 
hundred acres. 

seven-hundred-million-dollar de- 
velopment has been planned for Taku 
Inlet, in northern British Columbia. 
The scheme, if it goes ahead, will in- 
clude an artificial deepwater port and 
a water-storage system which, next to 
the Great Lakes, will be the largest in 
North America. The Yukon River will 
be redirected through turbine-filled 
caves into the Pacific, generating more 


than four million horsepower. The | 
will be used to process cobalt, | 
nickel, iron and manganese ores from | 


energy 
Alaska, southwest Africa, and the 
Philippines. 

In spite of the unequaled prosperity 
of the past fifteen years, Canada does 
not seem to be approaching its eco- 
nomic rooftop. There are still plenty of 
rungs on the ladder. Even the most 
conservative Canadian businessmen, 
the bank presidents, have been avoid- 
ing their traditional speeches about 
“‘viewing the future with alarm.” Their 
feelings were probably most concisely 
summed up at Toronto-Dominion 
Bank’s annual meeting. “Canadians,” 
said President A. C. Ashforth, “‘never 
had it so good.” 
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IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 

Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 

The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription. To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration” notice. 
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Safe and easy to use. At 


Ask for GLOVER’S 
SPECIAL PUPPY CAPSULES 


NEW AGENCY IN THIS COUNTRY 


offering the latest creations in Ladies’ Dresses, 
seeks active and serious representatives They 
will easily with our help, earn as much as $50.00 


weekly, plus a generous Free Dress Bonus. No 


disbursement No experience deliveries 
All the work is done by our sampled and colored 
photos. The representative only has to write up 
the orders. The highest commission paid in full, 


immediately 
mediately 


Everything to gain by writing im- 


CAPRI de PARIS, 
4235-9 \Iberville Montreal, P.Q. 


Have Maclean’s 
Delivered 
to your home 


Subscribe to Maclean's, and have each copy 
delivered to you in the comfort of your 
own home. It's easy, it's convenient — 
and it saves you money! 


3 years only $7.00 


(you save $4.70 on newsstand prices) 


2 years only $5.00 


(you save $2.80 on newsstand prices) 


1 year only $3.00 


(you save 90c on newsstand prices) 


THESE RATES GOOD ONLY IN CANADA 


WRITE TO: 
Circulation Manager, 
Maclean's Magazine 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 


Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’ 8 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any sizeor shape 
end apply. At Drug, 

hoe, Department, 
5$-10¢ stores. 


Mothersill’s 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 


WORMS 


Eliminate round and 
hook worms instantly. 
Get Glover’s special 
Puppy capsules today. 


all Drug and Dept. Stores. 
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IN THE 


editors’ confidence 


Charles Jarrott plays the 
ghost who haunted a bank. 


Alene Kamins stars as the 


Jonathan White as fiery re 


tragic Jenny of the circus. former Andrew MecNorran 


TV comes to us for the Canadian touch 


WE HAVE NEVER subscribed to the 
theory that the invention of television 
would prevent people from reading 
magazines. As a matter of fact, we’ve 
always thought that TV would make 
people more interested in other me- 
diums of expression—as radio did. 
We’re happy to note that our rising 
circulation (now 510,000) seems to con- 
firm this. Actually we believe that TV 
has something to offer magazines and 
that magazines have something to offer 
TV. The other day we invited a whole 
raft of nationally known TV performers 
to talk about their business in an in- 
formal discussion; and the results will 
be appearing in our next issue. And, as 
this magazine is published, TV viewers 
will have the opportunity of seeing on 
their screens, adaptations of the three 
prize-winning stories in Maclean’s 
1954-55 Fiction Contest. 

The first-prize story, Ann Henry’s 
The Magic Life, a touching tale of a 
traveling carnival, will be presented on 
General Motors Theatre, March 27, at 
8 p.m. EST. The starring role of Jenny 
will be played by Alene Kamins, a new- 
comer to video. A veteran actor Jerry 
Sarracini, will play the hard-boiled 
Mac. The adaptation—a difficult one 

was handled by Joseph Schull, one 
of Canada’s outstanding radio, stage 
and television dramatists. Leo Oren- 
stein, the producer, liked the tale from 
the outset. ‘“Too often,’’ he writes us, 
“we get plays that involve jitney emo- 
tions that spill all over living-room 
sets; The Magic Life creates a fas- 
cinating world of crudity and vulgarity 
balanced with sensitivity and percep- 
tion.” 

Our second-prize story, Michael 


Sheldon’s The Spirit of the Bank of 


MACLEAN’S 


The perils of painting 


While sketching this cover of the campus of 
the University of British Columbia, artist 
James Hill was knocked flying by a gailop- 
ing student. Hill—-who fears his youthful 
face betrays his adult dignity—recalls the 
accident with pleasure. ‘“‘Sorry, sir,’ the 
student apologized. ‘‘Respect,”’ Hill sighs 


happily. ‘‘Deserved but so seldom received.”’ 


Lower Canada, will be presented in the 
On Camera series, Saturday, March 24, 
at 9 p.m. EST. Adapted by Leslie Mc- 
Farlane, of the National Film Board, 
it stars Charles Jarrott as the disem- 
bodied ghost writer and James Ed- 
mond as the bank historian. Ronald 
Weyman, its producer, says he’ll build 
duplicate sets to get the ghost’s trans- 
parent effect. One set will be complete- 
ly in black. The ghost will perform in 
this set in front of one camera, while a 
second camera will superimpose a pic- 
ture of the second set. 

Our third-prize-winning story, Doris 
French’s The Burning Crusade of 
Andrew MeNorran, will be produced 
in the On Camera series Saturday, 
March 31, at 9 p.m. EST. It stars a 
young Canadian actor, Jonathan White. 
Another newcomer, Audrey Hermant, 
plays opposite him. As the story is a 
political satire, producer Ted Kotcheff 
needed a writer capable of walking a 
political tightrope to adapt it He 
chose Eugene Hallman, formerly the 
supervising producer of the CBC’s 
controversial Cross Section program 
and now organizer of special TV shows 
dealing with public affairs. 

Sydney Newman, the supervising 
producer of the TV drama department 
at CBC, was the man who made the 
original decision to adapt Maclean’s 
stories for television. He did so, he 
tells us, because he was looking for 
stories that sprang out of Canadian 
experience—and he was getting very 
few of them. We were delighted to co- 
operate with him. As time goes on we 
hope there’ll be plenty more Maclean's 
stories on television, just as we’re sure 
there’ll be plenty more stories about 
television in Maclean’s. * 
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. toughest critics say: 


“Really slick and amusing” 
"Good jokes, delivered with whip-crocking precision by Kay Kendall and Finch" 


Q Gay and Giddy as Genevieve’ 


LAURA 


a Presentation of the RANK Organization 


in VistaVision 
color by 


TECHNICOLOR 


PETER FINCH 
KAY KENDALL 


MURIEL PAVLOW 
HUBERT GREGG 


A MAURICE DENHAM 


IAN CARMICHAEL 


MARIE BRIZARD 


IMPORTED | 
FRENCH 
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6 6.4 6.58 6 


MARIE 
ANISETTE 
Siqueae 


a err 


In every field of achievement, BLACKBERRY FLIP 
there is always one name that signifies 1 egg 
the best. In the realm of fine liqueurs, 1 jigger Blackberry Brizard 

the world has given this highest Shake with cracked ice ond serve in 
honour to the name MARIE BRIZARD. 
Each liqueur from the House of Marie 
Brizard is a triumph of matchless 
flavour and bouquet. Each is the 
bounty of Nature herself imprisoned 
in every bottle. 


1 teaspoon sugar 


cocktail glass with nutmeg on top. 5 
ANISETTE FRAPPE 

Put crushed ice in a brandy gloss and * 
cover with Morie Brizord Anisette. or try , 

two fingers of Anisette Brizard in alarge . 
glass filled with iced water. Either woy , 
you get a most delicious, refreshing drink! . 
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The Unknown Danger 
Of Breast Removal 


BY JOAN MORRIS 


When 
breast cancer or 
a tumor strikes, the 
operation is rarely fatal. 

But the danger to your own 
estimate of yourself as a woman 
can be a severe shock — if you are 
not carefully and wisely treated. 
For frank and helpful advice 
on how to meet this grave 
threat, here is an article 
you can’t afford 
to miss! 


read it in APRIL 


Chatelai 


CANADA'S MOST POPULAR WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


ON SALE NOW! 


of ted 


HOW MA CAN SAVE ON EASTER EGGS 


WE’VE BEEN HOARDING a money- 
saving tip for young parents for a 
whole year and now if they’!l just 
bide their time a few more days they 
can cash in on it. A few days after 
Easter last year a woman we know 
met a young mother in a department 
store buying cut-rate Easter eggs at 
a clearance sale. Our friend said 
she’d often bought greeting cards 
cheap after Christmas herself, but 
Easter eggs—-wouldn’t the chocolate 
be sort of stale a year later? 

“Oh, my kids are still little tykes,”’ 
explained the mother quickly. “I 
just told them Easter isn’t till next 
Sunday.” 


* 
Talk about keeping the wolf from 


the door. We'll tell you about a 
farmer near Zenon Park, Sask., who’s 


“AND | THOUGHT, 


& 


been losing the odd goose to coyotes. 
He decided it might be a wise pre- 
caution to lock his sheep up at night, 
and the next morning when he went 
to let them out he discovered he’d 
shut a coyote in the barn with them, 
in the dark. The coyote must have 
been as startled by the experience as 
either the farmer or the sheep be- 
cause he hadn’t touched the animals, 
so after the farmer had slammed the 
barn door again and run for his gun 
he was able to score a clean victory. 


* * * 


We keep waiting to hear what 
Pravda will make of the blatant 
example of free enterprise with which 
an ingenious small businessman in 
Ottawa exploited the fire that gutted 
the Soviet embassy there. He bought 
up all the colored postcards of the 
embassy he could get his hands on 
and mailed them to householders with 
the inscription: “It can happen to 
anyone, even you. Why not let George 
check and repair your wiring .. .”’ 


* * * 


We’ve just been talking to a To- 
ronto traveler who was so disgusted 
he forgot to tell us at what railway 
station in eastern Ontario this hap- 
pened. Anyway, he had to run for 
the local in the pouring rain, felt one 
of his rubbers fly off, couldn’t stop, 
and finally flung himself onto the 
rear platform in a fury. He was so 


mad he hauled off his remaining 
rubber and threw it from the moving 
train, at which precise moment the 
first one landed beside him with a 
plunk, thrown by a helpful track- 
walker standing by the platform. He 
picked this up and looked at it 
helplessly, then heaved it overboard 
too, figuring the co-operative track- 
walker might as well have both. 


* * * 


Toronto postal officials will admit 
they’re second to no others when it 
comes to figuring out queer addresses, 
and they’ve been having a lot of 
practice these last few years with 
people from almost every country in 
Europe moving to Canada and being 
pursued by mail from home. One 
letter has them stumped, though. It 
came from Italy and was evidently 
intended for a recent arrival who 
hadn’t had any chance to learn the 
language or write home more than 
about once. The address was written 

s ‘24 No Heavy Trucks, Toronto.”’ 


The folks who live on tiny Cortes 
Island, a hundred miles north of 
Vancouver, are used to carrying 
flashlights wherever they go. So one 
night when a fellow and his wife went 
into a store and found that the bulb 
had burned out in the telephone 
booth, located in a dark corner of the 
shop, it was no problem at all. The 
wife plucked her flash from her 
purse, took off the receiver, set it 


down to pick up the phone book, 
found her number, dialed it, turned 
off her flash to save the battery and 
waited for someone to answer her 
call. They did, but she seemed to 
have a bad connection because 
though they could hear her she 
couldn’t hear them. Attracted by all 
her shouting and fussing, her waiting 
hubby turned on his own light to see 
what the trouble was and found she 
was holding her flashlight to her ear 
instead of the receiver. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 
scene. No contributions can be returned. Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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Test-drive the new Dodge with the Forward Look > ... try this new V-8 go yourself 


our toe 


ona new kind o 


Fleres new driving pleasure in the 
low-priced field 


2()0) horsepower with Power Pak 


Just picture yourself behind the wheel of 
this glamourous Dodge V-8. Aturn of the 
key. a touch on a Powerflite selector 
button, a nudge on the gas pedal. . . and 


200 horses come alive! 


Now watch the way that swift. confident 
acceleration moves you smoothly ahead 
of traffic. Feel how that new higher torque 
produces the effortless breakaway you 
need for quicker, safer passing. And see 


that Dodge speedomete! mark off mile 


after mile of extra mileage from every 
tankful of gas. 


Every Flight-Sweep line of the °56 Dodge 
suggests its dynamic motion, too, from 
the bold forward thrust of its down- 
sloping hood to the high-soaring rear 
fenders. 

Sut why wait any longer? Take the whole 
family for a demonstration ride in an 
eager, exciting new Dodge tomorrow. 


Discover what fun driving can really be. 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 


New Dodge MAYFAIR V-& 


door hardtop. 


HERE'S THE NEW GO-INSPIRING PARTNER OF = 
THE DODGE HY-FIRE V-8 


PowerFlite automatic transr on with new 
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*Trademarks of Oneida Ltd. Oneida Community Limited, Niagara Falls, Canada. 


on your table says the right things about you! 


Who wouldn't be exe ited and proud of silver- 


ware like this? Or bask in the compliments it 
attracts. For Community tells guests you care 


enough to choose the very finest. It tells them 


you know the difference the big difference 


between casual and careless. For nothing takes 


the place of fine silverware. Community on your 
table says, too, that you have the good taste to 
choose a pattern of unsurpassed beauty and 
quality a pattern completely right for the way 
you live today. Your table new or old—will 


pay you lasting compliments if you give it the 


distinction of world-famous Communitv—the 


finest silve rplate. Why not visit vour jeweller or 


Sliverware department tomorrow See the ex- 
citing Community Services starting as low as 
$59.95 including tarnish-proof chest. Take 


advantage of easy budget terms, if you desire. 


Created in the Design Studios of Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths 
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